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ABSTRACT • ' \ : , X 

'* Designed as an aid for establishing and s trenytheniif?* 

cccupationai safety and health programs on college and university * 
campuses, this administrator guide is divided iiito four chapters.. The 
first chapter defin'es and gives background information on the 
Cccupa.tional Safety and Health Act (OSHA), In add'iticE/ it presents a 
discussion of what the OSHA standards cover and how they ate 
enforced, focusing on organizing and staffing, chaiptei i discusses 
formuMticg D^ogram objectives, obtainirig admi^^strati^e support, 
crgalBizing /fhe program, staffing the program, ui^ing committees, 
generating employee cooperation, and obtaining adegUate funding. 
Chapter 3 focuses on the following occupational safety and health 
prograa £ia notions: inspection and abatement 'procedures; writing rules' 
and r^g^lations; safety' and health training; recordkeeping and 
reporting; accident, injury, and illness investigation and reporting; 
and monitoring and evaluation of program iictivities. I^e final 
section provides sources of information for persons establishing a 
campus occupational safety and health program. Included are lists of 
assqcjjations and organizations, private companies, clearinghouses,' 
goverwient agencies,, and 'publ Icat ioi^s- (LRA) - 
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FOREWORD 



America's colleges arul universitieM represent our highest principles 
and ideals, and this image should b.(? reHecled in their concern for 
the well-being of faculty and staff. Such institutions also provide 
leadership in the community — leadership ^that extends beyond 
academic areas. This leadership role can be continued in the field of 
health and safety through the establishment of occjupational safety 
and .health programs, which may become models on which local 
businesses and institutions can blise their^wn programs. * 

The National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health offers 
the information in this manual, as an aicf in establishing and 
strengthening occupational safety and health prograrns on college 
I and university campuses throughout the nation. Implementation of 
the approach developed here will proi^ote a safer and more 
healthful environment for the faculty and staff of' these schools. ' 




J. Michael Lane, M.D, 
Actiitg Director, National 

Institute' for Occupational 

Hajety and Health 
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Preface 



N^HAT'S so" IMPORTANT ABOUT AN OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY AND HEALTH PROGIUm? 

First, and most significantly, it's important to your employees. The 
goal of any. occupational safety and health program is to reduce the 
number and severity of job-related injuries and illnesses. This, in 
• turn, reduces the physical,, psychological, and financial burden of, 
such accidents on these employjees. . - 

A second advantage to the establishment of a formal OvSH program 
is financial. Insurance premiums, irtcludiing malpractice insurance 
if youf schooLhds medical personnel, are among the direct costs 
that may be reduced. These pterhiums are often based on accident 
rates and are lowered as the frequency number of claims drop. 
Other direcl costs affected by an OSH p^ram are worker's, com- 
pensation, Occupational Safety and Health^ Administration 
^(OSH AKand other agency fint?te, repair cost^i (particularly if preven- 
tivejnaintenance is part of the program), and court and investiga- 
tion costs and lawyers* fees. Academic instii-utions are potentially 
liable in case of an accident and tan be sued for negligence. 

/indirect costs may also be reduced, A formal OSH program can ' 
centralize lhe"^effort8 and eli^j^inate duplicate efforts of many per- 
sons, both faculty and staff, and can free more of their time fot their 
■specific professionaK tasks. Productivity cahjM;rease this way and 

•L.al8o through a reduction Af lost time from breakdjown of equipmehC 
not regularly maintained. Other indirect costs, such as equipment 
teplacement, deferred mainteoancc, and training costs, may sh(W 
similar reductions as a result'of this prograiji. 

In the same way that a manufacturing plant, a service station, or a 
construction contractor is objiged by law to meet certain minimum 
requirements for protecting emphwees' safety.an»d health, so too are 
colfeges and universities. All prii'slte iitstitutions and many public 
■ ones are, covered by either a stat^ OSH plan m by the federal Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act (Act). Even if your school is not 
covered by law, there may still be OSHA inspections on cafnpus of 
private activities (food commissaries, contractors' facilities, etc). 
The institution may become inadvertently involved if violations are 
found. Because the OSH program outlim^d, in this publication is 



based in part on the legal standards, such a program can hejp pro- 
tect the institution. » 

Cj^Ueges and universities are subject to regulation frmw many addi- 
tional sources: local and state fire safety laVs, building and con- 
struction codes; and sanitation fequire*nents; the U.S. Department 
of Transportation's rules for (he shWn^nt of chemicals; -the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission's requitements for the tise of 
ionizing radiation. Compliance with these and .other regulation^" 
can be accomplished through a comprehensive OSH program. The 
complexity of these legal requirements alone underscores the need 
for an experienced and trained OSH Program Director. 

TheVe is no avoiding the fact that an occupational safety and health ' 
program requires an investment of time and money— but the only 
way to take full advantagje of the many benefits cited here is to es-- 
tablish a formal OSH program, with the support of top administra- 
tors awd with staff specifically assigned to defined OSH activities 
Such a program 'can eliminate the causes of manV OSH problems 
•3nd. emergenclef; aftd,. with that, .eliminate the serious and far- 
reaching c()nsequences of these incident^^. . ■ • , 




ABSTRACT 



This book presents the basics for establishing a comprehtinsive oc-^ 
cupptional safety and health (OSH) program in a college or univer- 
sity, the purpose of which is to reduce the number and severity of 
pb-related injuries and illnesses. It is intertded to be most relevant- 
to those campuses with a limited'OSH program or >yith no formal 
jp^g^am at all. On campuses where a program already exists, the 
manual-can provide suggestions for supplementary activities. 

The philosophy behind the need for an OSH- program, the con- 
siderations necessary for organizing a program, and the detiails of 
administrative and financial support necessary for its existence are 
presented. An extensive list of'resource materials and organizations 
is also provided. ' 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Occupational Safety and Health Act (Act) has had a tremen- 
dous impact, on safeW and heqlA [)ractices. This Act, passed in 
1970, charj^s all emjfioyers whofee b'usinetss affects interstate confiO 
• merce with the responsibility for their employees* occupiitionai 
safety ahd health. 'It requires that the employer provide eaoh^ ^ 
employee with a place of employn^nt that is free from. recognized 
ha^zards and that is in compliance with the standa^d^s established 
under the Act. The Act covers all private higher education institu- 
tions and many public ones as well. As more gtates*receive approval - 
for t^e'ir occupational safety and health (OSH) plans, public in- 
stitutions in those states will be covered. , . 

An OSH program is an organized program devised to correct and 
prevent safety and health hazards* in the workplace? ThrougH the. 
use of this formal program, it is possible. tQ identify, evaluate, and 
control problem areas, be they unsafe acts rtr practices, unsafe con- 
ditions, or an unhealthful work envi.rontnent. A formal OSH pro-> 
gram for colleges a»d universities is one that: . ' * : - 

• is fect)^ized by the institution; 

• is supported by top-level administration; 7* • 
X • has as its overall program o*bjertive the^^oncept of reducing . 

the number and severity of woik-related injuries viud 
illnesses! ♦ . . 

has a program of planned activities that will achieve pro- 
grarn objt*tives; and 

has a specific person responsible and accountable" for the 
program. » ' 

This manual was developeci by the National Institute for Occupa: 
tional Safety and Health (NIOSH) to ijrovide the basic information* 
needed to establish fin OSH program in^colleges and universities. 
With tM(jfcse»of this manual, campus safety officers, environmental 
fy^ard officers, biohazard safety officers, and others responsible far 
the occupational safety and health of all employees can ajisess their 
OSH needs and plan a comprehen^ve program within the adminis- 
trative structures of their ^institutions. The procedures described 
here are guidelines based' on accepted OSH procedures. Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Ad^tinjstration (OSHA) regulations, and 
other accepted standards that apply ^o most educational insitiC^- 

t.inriA It- ^ 
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This is a **hQW ta ' manual;- some theory is presented, \K\t the major 
' \ thrust is on practicaRty: Specific ideas and guidelines are offered for 
\ the program! area qomponents: organization and staffiti^j, OSH pro- 
gram firntttu>ns,''aivJ sgu^ces gf inforniation/Although, at all times, 
the ideal situatfon or solution is cotisidert>tl, the manual alwa,^ i^t- 
;^^^^g,ts'to iudicate what can b(| *don^/realisticrfHy\ with 4innt^ 

"The concept of an 6SH program is jntr()d'i/ed Ijy explaining fhe. 
importance of havin(kan effectiye OSH program on Oampil^a 
•^1 program that goes beyond identifying hazards i(Sf^ c'onipliance or 
• examining the causes of these hazards. ' , , * 

• Because of the effect of OSHA legislation on such pjogmms, this 
-legislation^ and the^ impact of OSH A ref^uUtions on colleges and 
-5 universities is reviewed. ' * . , 

\ '/the administrative procedures to4)e considered in deVelojling an 
' O^H program are examined. ^ 

The OSH profirani must be recognized by the institution. The 
manual explains how top level support isVeedecl and obtainecf to 
^ • help the program compete for resour^s, exert its auth()r%, and ini- 
/tirite safety, and 'health activities^ ^ 

^The O^Ijl program must be supported by the inmtution's top-leveF 
administrators. A policy statement written ^y' t|\^ institution's 
president should be published and distributJj. The poHcy state- 
•ment should receive the endorsement of^^he'goveruing bo'ard. The 
status andripfluente of the person actintf as' the program's acjminis- 
. . . kratol^.will al^ reflect administration su^rt* This^p^Jrijon, to be 
most effectiVejihould be at the vice-presv|ential or vice-chancellor 
J^l^eL The prog,rall|^ministrator\s ijiflueWe affects both the im- 
portance of the prograifi as perceived ily other empVy««« the 
acceptance of progpm directives by these people. * / 
I 'The OSH program must hqi^e planned activities that will lead 
td'ward achieving defined program objectives. The^e objectives .take 
into accdunt th'^specific needs and ptoblems of the institution an 
paft ofithfe ovex||l goal of any OSH' program— that of reducing the 
ymber and,severity of oCcupational illnesses tfnd injuries. Specific, 
>fliea8Urffble' objectives should be developed; each of these objectives ' 
' tah generate many4)V0gram activities. The objectives prWide a 
fr^imewOrk within .which to implement^ monitor^ and evaluate the 
program activitie^. ' ^ 

, The OSH prograrh must have a Program Director who Ls responsi-^ 
ble ahei.accountiihk for the program. Although the Erogram Direc- 
•io^ position 8h)uld b^ full-time, some smaller institutions may he 
aWe to afford only a part-time assignment for this work. Whether 
full- or part-tim^^the Program OirectOT must be selected with care. 
This person is cRarged with responsibilities t|jat calltf)r awareness 
of safety and health regulations, an^understanding of OSH princi- 



plesi and good administrative skills in order to pl^in t|je f)rograni 
and supervise and evaluate its activities. Since tl>« Program Pirec- 
tpr*s position is usually one. of guidance and counseling, rather than 
enforcement, the person selected must^be able to w6rk with both 
campus officials and employees and gain bheircooperation in. milk- 
ing the OSH prograni successful. When the Program Director xh the 
'only staff niember, qthers within the acaderp^c commuftity will be^ 
^ aviiilable for various tasks or outside consultants can be empF^yed^ 

To be. effective, every OSH program should perform certain basic 
function^: ^ • » 



^ ^ cqn^ct On-site, mspections,^ ^ ' 
^ > • correct hazardous conditions,^ 

• develops written, rules and r^ul^tions, * ^ . ^ 

• provide training to employees, ^ v ^ 

• investigate accidents and occupational illnesses, 

• keep illness/injury records, and 

• nrionitor and evaluate progran) performance*. 

Based on the experience of OSH professionals, thes6 are thejpro- 
gram activities needed to identify potential hazards, iniorm 
employees of proper OSH procedures, record incidents, and ex- 
amine the results of theiprogram*s efforts. ' 

Tq aid in establishing and maintaining an effective OSH program, a 
number of sources of informatipn for help, a re offered. PartiCulajrly 
stressed are those sources that provide both administrative and 
technical assistance specifically appliq^ble to universities and col- 
leges. Private compfiynies, governmental agencies, and' publications 
that can provide needed a/ssistance are lis|;ed. , 

A glossary completes thmaii^ual. igj^ ' 



CHAPTER L INTRODUCTION 



Background . 

Because me Occupational Safety and Health Act (Act) chjfl'ges 
/employers, whose .^usinesse^^ ^ftVct interstate commerce, with th<; 
responsibility for their employees occupational safety and health, 
private instifut^ions oV higher leapH^mft and uianyiuiblic ows as well 
are i()vered by the Act.' • ' ^ 

This ma|[iuai v^ras d^velbped by -the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and He&lth (NIOSH) to provide the assistance needed 
to establish an. occupational safety and health (OSH) program in 
CH)Ueges and ttiu^ program designed to reduce. the num- 

l)er-«nd severilj^f job-related injuries and illnesses, / 



An OSH program is developed not just to be in compliance with Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health A>jniinistration (OSHA) regulations 
and with state OSH regulations, bu\ to create a safe andhealthful 
work enyironlnent. Because this can only be done by going beyond 
the hazard to eliminate its underlying cause, this manual not only 
dilicusses ways to establish; an OSH program that will identify and 
corrfect hazards,, it als^o. describes the need for developing sound. 
OSH proced.ures and CcmilR^ols^ and for i)ropvrly training and 
motivating employ4;es. . V ' 

The trend on campuses has propefly been toward developing safety 
and health pi^ogfarfts that take into account employees, students, 
and visitors. The Act, however. Includes only employees, and our 
emphasis hei-ie* is pii the employees, and their occupational safety 
and health' status. A comprehensive psogram aimed at the safety: 
and health of employees; can easily be extended to cover both stu- 

.. dents and visitors. The term "etnployee" encompasses all persons 
who work on the campus, either full- or part-time, and who are paid 

. for .their w'^rH as employees, 

■ Institvlfions of higher .education include'small vocational or liberal 
arts schools as well as major universities, A small liberal, arts 
whool may have relatively few major hazard are'as when compiired 
with thoge at a large State uniyersity with numerous laboratories, a 
medical school, and an agricultural department. Becau8.e this 
'manual must encompass the variety of potential hazards on any 



campus, only the major elements needed tor an effective OSH pro- 
gram are covered; c)ther sources for a ii'iore in-depth examination 
are ref{?renced. 

Institutions vary not (mly in numher knd ty|)e of hazards; but also 
in their ievel of sciphisti^ation in dealing with occujj^tion^l safety 
•and'health matters. To obti^inra better understanding of (^H prac- 
tices onl:ampus, 60 schools, representative of the si/e and variety pf 
educational instituticms throuj^hout the United Statfs, were sur- 
veyed by the use of a contract (CDC Coptract^No^ 21()-7r)-(){)(r4), A 
preliminary OSH program was developed ayd eight educational in- 
stitutions cooperated a preliminary validation of this material, 
Frojn this survey, |j|e learned how OSH programs are currently 
structured on campuses find the depth of expertise that can be 
found within these programs. The survey ^ata fannot be projected 
to show national estimates and will not be reported, but it did con- 
firm the range of sophistication and the scope of OSH programs ex- 
isting among thes6 institutions: • ' * • 

most instiUrfions with a student enrollment le^s than 
have no formal program; 
' • many of those with 5,000 to 15,000 also have no formal pro- 
gram; ^ 
• those with 15,000 or'ipore itjenerally do have an OSH pro- 
gram. 

Even so, institutions reporting that they had a formal program 
missed many essential OSH ^elements in their program coverage. 

Because the schools are so diverse and their programs vary, our 
focus is on those campuses with a litnited OSH program or those 
with no formal program at all. These^re the institutions most in 
need of basic information in developing or enlarging their OSH pro- 
gram. OSH personnel in the larger schools will also, find some of 
this information l^plpful. Because uuipy persons responsible for oc- 
cupational safety and health on the campuses nf^^y not have a 
strong technical background in many OSH areas, important techni- 
cal material is included in as^o'ntechuical a manner as p()ssil)le to 
make it relevant tp their r^sponsibilWies. A-glossary is included to 
,aid in under8tandin|5 some of the specialized |erms used here, 

The Occupational Safety and iNealth Act ^* 

Because the Occupational Safety and Health Act (Act) covers all 
private institutions and many public ont^s, university and college 
administrators and OSH personnel nmst be familiar with its provi- 
sions. \ ^ 

What the Act iu and Who Must Comply ^ 

The Act, require!^ that etnployers provide workplaces free from 



■ reBpitized hazards that are causing or are likely to cau^ 4eath or. 
serious physical harn>,and complj^wij^h the occupational; ^afety^nd. 
Kealth standards promulgfetpd under the Act. The fi^tjcf these;, 
standards appeared in the Fedexal I^egister during M^y l^fl. '^nd' 
updates dre issued periodically^ • J i; ^ " ' • . 

Although the OSH standards are based on-federal legislation and 
involve federal agencies,.9tate;f are permitted by. the, Act to develop 

■ their own plans for establisMng and enforciog OSH ^ttJndards. 
Wh^n OSHA approves a state plan establishing standards aod an 
enforcement mechani8m'"*at l^st as effective as"' ■Oiat of the federal 
■gi^vernment, the federal statute is super^jeded and inspection and 

^ compliance procedures are iln^lertaken at" the sjpte. level. In moist 
.states, the occupational. s«\fety* and health standards consist pri- 
marily of the federal OSHA standards together with any existing or 
new state st,andards covering exj^sures nqt covered by the federal 
OSHA. standards. . 

The Act and its regulationaapply to employers, e.g., any person hir- 
ing one or more employees engaged in a businejjs affecting com- 
• merce. If any tools, equipment," materials, or devicfes^ed on a job 
were manufactured in another state, the business is one "affecting 
, commerce." This means that virtually every.employer in every bus* 
iness or industry is covered by the Act. 

Coverageof Institutions of B^her Education ^, 

Private colleges and universities are categorized as employers 
affinting commerce and, thus, are subject to federal OSH require- 
ments unless they are located in states with approved OSH planl 
In this latter case, they come under state jiirisdictixm. En>plbyees of 
. a state university or college, however, are icateg();:fzed a« pubric^ 
emplwyees; a? such, their employers ape exempt from federal enfor- 
cement of the Act. Therefore public inatitutiyns Itfcated where state' 
plans liave not been approved are not subject to ahy direct safety 
and health regulations under the Act. The' institutions, are,^ 
.however, subject t^ state law and to public pre8^|||||to confirm* 
ana may be liable for harm that occurs if they. hafTdgVia tod from 
recognized OSH standards. Where state OSH plans are^pproved,* 
public institutions are covered by the state regulations. 

Fe(l^ral Organizations Created by the Act ^ 

: To carry oyt the provisions of the Act, three new Federal organiza- 
tion^ were created. One of these is the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA), part of the U-S. Department of. 
Labor. OSHA. is responsible for developing standards, inspecting-. 
• , ■» ■ ' ■ ■ 

*Aproitani is underway that will allow «tatfH without an approved O^W plan to en- 
force an occupational Hafety and health progwmi for their^ublii- employees. (See 
Federal Register, April b. 1!>7«.), 



worksites, and issuing citations and jienalties for violations. It also 
is involved in short-term training of [)ersonnel engaged in OSH 
work and in colle4*ting work injury and illness data. ^^'^ 

Another organization created hy the Act is the National Institute 
for Occupational ^5afety ami Health (NIOSH), [)art of the IJ.vS. 
Department of Heallh, Education, and Welfare. Its responsibilities' 
fall within the general area of research. It is chJTrged with develop- 
ing the c*riteria on which to base safety ii\]A health s^indards. 
''NIOSH recommends safe levelffoT exposure, outlines ways ()4ii{)ro- 
tccting workers, and provides expert guidance to OwSH A In the f<frm 
of criteria document* that contain detailed scientific information/ 
' about specific industrial health hazards. NIOSH also provides tech- 
nical a^istance to various institutions, i^t all levels, so they can 
develop new occupational safety and health programs or imjrrove 
existing ones. AJthough NIOSH has the authority to make visits 
and to question employers and employees, this is generally done 
only in connection with special research studies or surveys and in 
response to requests from employers' or employees to determine 
Avhether any substance found in the place of employment has poten- 
tially toxic effects. 

A third group given responsibilfcies^^nnder the Act is, the OSH 
Review Commission, an indepencffeijjt federal agency whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the President. ^ihis Commission decides dis- 
putes between an employer or employee and tlie Secretary of Labor. 

In those states havini? an approved state OSH plan, the de&ignated 
state agency (norrnally the labor agency) or agencies hav^ the 
.responsibility for adminfstering and enforcing their OSH programs, 
a responsibility very similar to^that ()f the V)ii, Department, of 
. Labor, * ' 

What the Standards Cover . * 

The present OSHA vstandards are, for the most j^artv familiar ones, 
since they were -established fr(>m then -existing, federal standards ' 
(e.g., Walsh-Healey Act) .and from consensus standanls developed 
by the American National Standards Iifs^tute (ANSI) and the Na- 
Jfiopal Fire Protection Association (NKPA). The Act provided thajt 
' tfiese atandards could be adopted during the 2-year period after the 
Act's passage without public hearing. At the present fctrfie, however, 
{proposed changes in ahfJ additions to rules, regulations, and stand- 
ards must be published in the Kedera.l Register with time allowed 
for public review and comment. Public hearings also huist be held if 
requested of . if detennined beneficial by OSHA. OSHA may, if. 
necessary, pro^uilgate an emergeficv standard to take effect im- 
mediately. 4 

The standards are very broad in scop^;. Some set requirements for 
equipment .and materials and their Uvse (e.g., protective equipment, 
poWer tools, compressed gas and air machinery, walking and work- 
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ipg surfaces). Otht*r sUndards refer to procedures for equipment 
haAlHng, first aid, firt^ protection, sahttation, and general environ- 
menL},fcl controls. There are ako requirements for various adminis- 
trative functions such as recordkeeping, inspections, and training. 

The standards are detailed; not all standards apply to every institu- 
tion and changes in the standards are .made frequently.' Because 
.reading and understanding them is a specialized task,.t(>L.ensure 
compliance, each institution must assign someone to become 
thoroughly familiar with the standards and deteKHMne^whif h ones., 
are applicable. As a further precaution, the F.ederal Register ov aiV 
ujulate service should be consultecl regularly to keep current, w^fh 
cha-nges. , ' , . 

How the Standards Are Ehforced - 

O.^.Department of Labor compliance officers aad state* complianc(% 
officers may entePf with the. ownerS permission or with a search 
warrant, any worksite covered by the Act; They' may inspect the 
premises. and all pertinent cf)nclitions, structures, machines, ap- 
paratus, devices, equipment, and riiaterials. Kepreseiitativesof both 
the employer and the employees murft be given an opportunity to be 
present during the in.npt^ctio.m iVi campus sitUatioits, it would be 
normal for someone^h^w>ng responsibility for s'afety and health 
programs—such as thaexecutive vice president, the business ofTicer, 
or the Program liireotor— to accompany tHe compliance officer as 
^the emptoyer representative. The employee representative should 
^be selected by the.unioii, if <me exists. .Where there is no authorized 
employee representative, the compjiance officer nuist consult with a 
reasonable nuniber of em))loyees concerj/ng the occupationaT 
safety and health of their workplaces, 

J If, during an inspection or investigation, the violation of a standard 
or regulation is found, a written* citation describing tlu^iature of 
the violaticm and indicating a reasonable tim6 for fixirigyk will be 
issued promptly. These citations must be prominent^ Vosted at err 
near the place where the violati()n occurred.. ^ ^^y^ 

Any employee 4||o believes that a violation of a safety or health 
standard or an imminent danger (ixists m^ay request an inspection 
by Sending k written, ^gned notice to the Department of Labor or 
the state agency. Notice may be given by telephone if the suspected 
violation is likely to cause immediate injury^ or illness. If the com- 
plaint pi*ovi9e8 rejaisonable grounds fq,r concluding that a^ violation 
or danger exists, an inspection will be made. The identity of the 
complainant can .be withheld from the employer if requested by the 
complainant. 

No person may be discharged or discriminated against because of 
filing b complaint, testifying, or otherwise helping to institute any 



proceeding under the Act. Any person who feels discriminated 
against may Tile a complaint with the Secretary of Labor, who must 
investigate the rnatter and bring appropriate corrective action in • 
the U.IS. District Court. ' % 

Four types of violations are defined: 

1. Imminent danger violations— rexistjng dangers that could 
reasonably be expt^it^^d to cause death or serious'^hysical harml. > 

2. Serious violations — existing dangers that probably could' be ex*^ 
pected to cause cleat+i*or serious physical harm. 

3. > Nonserious violations— unsafe existing conditions or actjr4hat 
probably would not cause death or'serious physical harm but would 
have a director immediate relationship to the safety and health of 
empl^ees*.. "* ^ • 

•4. De minimis violations — conditions or acts that are^prohibited by 
pSHA standards, but hav^ no direct or immediate relationship to 

. safety onhealth (contact the local or regional OSHA office for more, 
informatnon about such violations). i 

Two other special categories of violatijms are (1) willful viola- 
tions — those committed intentionally or those in which the. 
employer makes' no reasonable effort to eliminate a known hazard- 
ous condition, and (2) repeated violations— those occurring when 

the employer has violated a given standard a second time. 

* ' .\ . " ' 

The penalties for violations of safety and health standards can be 
severe. For example, willful or repeated violations rrtay be assessed 
at up to $10,000 for each violation; and a willful violation th^t 
causes the death of an employee can carry a prison term of^up to 6 
months for a first and up to 1 year for a second conviction. -Citations 
for serious violations call for mandatory fines of up to $1,000 per 
violation. Failulre to correct violations within a period of abatement ' 
may be assessed at $1,000 for each day each violation continues. 

f.« / ' ' ■ . ^ 

In determining penalties for citaticms, a distinction is made bet- 
ween serious and oJ:her violations. Pei^alties must be proposed for 
•serious violations, but need not be for'nonserious ones. 

Within a short time after issuance* of a citation for a violation, the * 
employer will be notified by certified mail of the penalty the goVern- 
ment, proposes to assess. If the employer wishes t^o ccmtest the cita- 
\tibn ,or ptinalty, the institution must notify, in writing, the OvSHA 
area office or the state agenci^ithat issued th^ citation within \t> 
days after receiving the notice. The director of the area office must 
then notify the Occupational Safety and Health Review Comn>is-* 
sion, and the ComrVi'ission must affcjrd an opportunity for a hearing. 
The Cofnrnission wil) then issue (irders affirming, modifying, or 
'nullifying the citation or proposed penalty. Commission orders may 
be appealed to the VInited States Court ()f Appeals within (iO days. 



Inf(Wnial hearingK may be anangi*d wifh officials* of the area or 
regional OSHA office pr the state enforcement agency to41is|liHs 
citations. 

♦ ■ . 

If a citation or penally is contested, the burden of pr^of is with the 
Department of Labor. It mist prove that a violation occurred and 
justify its proposed penalt/and abatement period. . , * 



GQAPTER II. ORGANIZATION ^AND 
* STAFFING 



Campus bSH hazards can^e controlled effectively, through an 
organized program that encomoasses correction anrf prevention of 
hazards. ■ ^ ■ 

To be considered a formal "program/' as the term is used nn thi*- 
^ manual, an OSH effort must exhibit certa^ chara(?feristics.Jt must 
be recognized by the institution, and \i must bie supported by th« top 
level adiT\ini8tfation Cpreferably including the goirerning board) of 
the institution. Without this recognition and support, it cannpt^ 
coittpete for resources, exert autfiority, or initiate activities for the 
institutioh as a'whole. To have a program, some jjUnned activities 
must occur that lead toward defined program objectives. A program 
engenders support by virtue of what it accomplishes. /Finally, a 
specific persoi| must be responsibly .and accountable for the pro- 
gram. Progifan) objectives can best be achieved by proper direction 
and coordination of program activities. All of these criteria are in- 
\ * eluded in what this manUal refers to as a fprmarOSH* program. 

This chapter discusses whatmust be considered in the d^Mopi/ent 
of a formalOSHpr6gram and .what milst be accomplished t^organ- 
^ ' ize and staff an effective program. ^ 

Formulating Program Objectives 

; * , A program i^ an effort directed at achieving an objecti^. Thus, one 
of the first steps in setting up a program should be to define exactly 
what the program will acnieve. The administration must make 
r specific decision? in advance regardirtg^hat they, intend to do and 

how they plan to carry it out This can be called the planning pro- 
r ■ cess; \ ■ • ' " 

During the planning process, clear and measurable objectives. 
• should be developed to provide a framework within which to imple- 
ment, monitor, and evaluate program activities. These objectives 
initially are formulated by program planners and administrators. 
Objectives also provide a basis for developing the program budget 
so that program resources are used efficiently. ' 

The overall ftoal oT any OSH program is "to improve the safety ai^ 
health of the work environment.** In .more functional terms, this 
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"be restated: **toreduceTthff number and seventy of occupa- 
Inesses and injuries.'' AlthoUgb all OSH prograni activities, 
m-e aimed at achieving^this goal, such a goal is too general to use in 
y • organizing a •program. To provide a better framework, specific^ 

V mSa|urabre objectives should be d6veloped. Well-formulated 

^ tiveg providelthe {pundation for organizing activjtie^, bllocati 
•staff and funcfe, monitoring performa'^nle, as^es^iiig program eff< 
tiveness, ai)d communicatjhg information about the program 
others. * ^ t ^ 

An objective ia a clear,' Specific Statement of a measurable ^sult 
that is to be*a(?complished withila a sp#cijfie9 period of time. It 4s a 
benchntarK along the path to achievement of the goql. Tf the pro-. ^ 
gram achieves a/desifed objectiy4,tt#ieoretically, the program has 
made progress toward its overall goal. ✓ 

; .Many different objectives coula be pursUed in the course of achiev- 
ing'the goal. Because program staff and Qther resources are limited, 
assess Ihe current situation before deciding which course of action 
• would bring about the greatest progress towarfi the goal, given the 
available resources. For instance, if the largest number of occupa- 
tional illnesses and injuries occurs in laboratories, perhaps the pro- 
gram should allocate extra resources to eliminate* hazards, upgrade 
^ safety equipment^ and train personnel irt the laboratories. 

One way to begin 'formulating objectives for an OSH program is to 
consider the basic functions that are part of an effective OSH pro- . 
gran]. These functions, outlined below, are discussed in detail in 
Chapter III: ■ / 

• conducting on-site inspections to uncover hazards, 

'I • correcting or controlling these hazards, ^ 

■ ' - • developing written rules and regulations, 

• providing safety and health training, 

. • 'investigating ac(:ident«, ' " ' 

V • maintaining illness and injury records, ar\d 

• monitoring and evaluating the program's performance - 
♦ against its objectives. ' 

The following are examples of objectives that could be formulated 
^ fpr an OSH program: 

• To train all supervisors in the use of an internal injury and 
' illness reporting system by June 30, 1979. 

. > • To distribute general OSH rules and regulations to all 
' employees by January 1, 1979. 

Each of these objectives can generate many program activities* For . 
instance, the objective "To distribute general OSH rules and 
regulations to all employees by January 1, 1979*' involves a number 
olf pi*bgram activities, including: ^ 
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researching the tof^cs to be covered; ^ ^ 

drafting the rities and regulations; ^ 

aving the rule^and regulations reviewed by the OSri pro- 
gram «taff, the administration, safety committees, employed 
unions, and ar^y other appr.opriate groups or ijidividuals;* 

• rewriting the ,rule^ and regulations to ineorporale 

• reviewers' suggestions; 

• distributing copies to all eiftployees through normal campus 
channfel^ .-j^. 



Before: the program becomes operational/rpfograrn objectives 
usually are developed by the Progrlfm Direc|tor and staif. These ob- 
jectives^are then reviewed, modified, and approved by^ administra- 
tive officials or sarfefy aAd health committees. ^ 

The formulation of objectives is a* never-ewding proce$fe, starting 
with the first program proposal. The objectives can be revised at the 
beginning o^each budget cyclfe, and interini objectives also may b^ 
created within each budget cycle. Some program efforts may require 
multi-year plans to reflect what will be accomplished in 2 to 5 years.* 
When multi-year objectives are- formulated, the time required to 
coniplete these objectives should be clearly specified. Th^ precision 
with whj({:h annual objectives are stated nfiusl be even clearer and 
niore concise. Multi-year .objjectives usuaUy are revieWed 
periodically and require revisiolis^at the end of each year. 

> * . 

Obtaining Administrative Support ^ 

Sbtaining and publicizing the ^ministration's endorsement of the 
OSH program is important for two reasons. First, without the ac- 
tual commitment of top administration, the program will be unable 
to compete with other endorsed programs for a share of the institu- 
tion's resources. Second, without the visibility of top administratipn 
support, the program wjll likely be unable to enlist the cooperation 

of other members of the institution behind the OSH effort. 

^ » . . . 

The administration's supportfor a'n OSjJ program may bVbased on 
various interests: the financial advantages ot OSH,, ethical respon- 
.sibilities to employees and students, compliance with OSH A and 
other legislated directives^ or taking a position of leadefship within 
the community. Whatever the motivation,^ it is important that the 
institution's highest authority visibly endorse the OSH program, 
i.e., the governing board of the college or university. 

Whpn thiff' endorsetVi*ent is obtained, the institution's president 
usually issues a brief policy statement indicating the administra- 
tion's endorsement of, and general expectations for, the OSH pro- 
gram, with delegation of responsibility for the program. S'uch^policy 
statements are usually quite brietas they are mainly stat^ents of 
endorsement. A sufficiently basic -'and generaPstatement allows 



greater tlexibility ^make program changes without going tljrough 
tl^e governing board for approval. 

A more detailed set of policies and pr.ocedilres for developing the 
program carrthen be approved by administrative authorities witltin 
the eoltege or university, the council of-^president. and. vice-presi- 
dents, or other central administrative group. Exhibit 1 is an exam- 
ple of a more detailed procedures statement. Such a statement' 
might w^l be found in the front^the employee safety and health 
manual. / . ^ . \ 



Exhibit 1 



TO: 



OSH PROGRAM PROCEDURES STATEMENT 



All CBJitral State Employees 

r - ■ ■ 



FROM^ pffice of the. President ^ 

RE: Occupational Safety and Health Program 

PURPOSE: The purpose of this program Js to promote, 
create.. an^maintain a safe and healthful campus environ-, 
ment. It is rtiy intention that varbus assigned activities arid 
responsibilities be carried out 9^ receive the full support-j^ 
and cooperation of all Centraf SMtemproyees- The various 
prjigrani activities are assignedjBfe follows: . 

I. A comprdhenSjve occupational safety and health (OSH) 
oi^nization M^the campus is^reby established. 

A. Mr. Ralph Mnley 'i^ appointed Occupational Safety and 
: " Health Program Director and is responsijjl* for various 

duties of the office including: v 
1. The d^elopment of an .OSH prqgram for the cam- 
, pus. . 

• 2. Compilation of tfje Federal; state, and l^ocal OSH 
' regulatfons pertaining to this campus. 

3. Regularinspections of facilities for hazards and po- 
tential hazards. - . 

4. Developmentof procedures fo^l'eporting. reviewing, 
and analyzing all accidents. ^ - 

5. Development of departmental safety and health 
organizations. 

6.. Recommendations of corrective action to appropri- 
ate^offices. . ^ ^ 

B. A functional Occupational Safety/aadJHealth Advisory 
Committee is hereby appointed. \ ' * 

^ 1. Membersnip will include the following: 
Administrative Vice President 
. .fnsurarjce Manager , . . / 
Director, Health Services * y ' 




X 



nd Health Program Directo*^ 



Physical P\an\ 
. Occupational Saf 
Legal Counsel 
Superintendent, Buildings and Grounds 
Faculty Staff and Student Representatives . " 
^Labor Union R^resentative(6) . 
Student,, Employee Representatives - 
2. Meetings of the. Committee will be hel^^regularly. 
Findings and recommenclations .wil^be transm'rtted 
.promptly to the President.' 
. aroffit^rs shall be selected from the membership to 
, serv^^r 1 year. Thei'rogram Director will be an ex- 
. officio permanent member. : 
C. Accident prevention and safety and health discussions 
will be conducted with departments and staff, 

• D. An encompassing OSH orientation will be eneowraged 

for the tptal qamipus. * ^ i ^ 

II. An' effective program for accident and occupational ill- 
ness investigation and prevention will be^promoted. 

A. All work-related accidents and occupationarillnesses 
will be recorded and investigated. 

B. Accidents and occupational illnesses will be reviewed 
. to determine pattens, causes! and efjects: 

C' Uniform detailed procedures for reporting Ull school 
•related accidents, illriesses, and injuries will be 
developed. 

III. Guidelines for the training. and placement of campus per- 
sonnel wilt^be developed. 

A. Minimum physical requirements will be determined^for 

* .. faculty and staff based , on Skills and 4)hysical 

capabilities needecJ^hese requirements Will be in 
gluded in the job description, 

B. Physical exammations. as may be required, will be 
given to all new faculty and staff by a licensed phy^si-" 
ciati. .^ 

-C. Periodic physical examination^^for persons with 
. chronic conditions and following disabling' injufies 

and illnesses will be required. (Physician must certify 

when ar»person is able to return to duty.) 
c D. Persons working with certain hazardous substances 

will beTnonitbred as necessary. 

Acqident prevention i;iformati6n and rules will be dis- 
• semi hated, 

IV. The goal of a safe and healthful work environment on 
campus will be achieved in part by 
A. A system , of periodld self'^valuatior)S developed by 

faculty and staff resporisible for high-risk areas (those 
containing hazardous or potentially hazardous 
* . materials or activities). 
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^.Periodically inspecting for hazardou^i|j|(nditions and 
* practices in other 

C. Estfiblishinb-'priorfties for replaclng subffiindard con 
st|^ction (e.g.. jwiring. flammable niaterials). 

D. yProviding all appropriate protective devices and ensur- 
ing that persoroaJ protective, equipment is us^. ^ 

E. Providing' safe; storage for volatile hnd explosive 
rtlateriSTts ahd ha;5ardOus wastes, " 

F. Providing appropriate eqp4|5ment guards and .insuring- 
correct'use. . . 

G. Corr^ting hazardous conditions (e,^.; walks, roofs, 
• stairways, .toxic material. exposure). V . 

H. Installing proper qontrol measurn^s for dealing with 
agdnts affetting the environment (e.g., proper ventrla- 

* Mipn, muf.flers)/ ^ ^ 

I. 'Educatina and ti^ining personnel in Safe wort^ prac- 

tices, first aid. etc. . ^ 

J. Con^sulting with vaf ious experts (both on- and off-cam- 
pus) to solve or prevent health and safety problems. 

■ - ' . ^ b 
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be feffectiv^, p,ny OSH pr<>grani pi)licy statement should meet the 
following criteria: " ^ * ^ • 

• It issued by the governing board of the institution. 

• It formally initiates the program and indicates its purpose. 

• It lists the rhajor program eleYnents to be undertaken to the 
; . extent they are known at the time th6 poucy statement is 

issued. , 
^ . • It emphasizes the S(*hoc/>-'<^m^nH to- a safe and 

« * * healthful ;0|)eration and charges all departments and all 
levels tp be responsible and accountable for the confluct of 
*the program^ / ' , ^ 

y • It requires ti}e cooperation of all campus personnel and con- 
. ^ veys the "President*^ intent to implement the program. 
^ • It is distributed or made knpwh to all campus {^sonnel 
. and to all new' employees. 

The precise "form of the written policy is not-as important as Its 
tlarity in stating the administration's sincere desires for a sound 
OSH program. ^ 

TlMimportance of this visible support can scarcely be over- 
emj^siJied. The OSH program will not succeed without U)e 
cooperation of mdny^groups: faculty, part- and (ull-time staff, and 
,contractors; Without a strongly worded administration/ commit- 
ment (and, if necessary, actions to bdck up diis commitment), many 
inc^viduals will give the program ohly a^token effort. 



Organiring The Program ' 

Several organizational decisions are critical to an OSH pmgranrs 
success. An OSH Program Director must be seliTted.-The location 
of the OSH program within the overall administrative structure 
must be determined. In addition, the organization of the OSH t)ro- 
gram. and other safety ^rid health practices should be brought iuuler 
one jurisdiction or, at a minimuo), bex'losely coordinated. In malt- 
ing these decisions, program planners must be cognizant of two cri- 
teria for effective programs: ( 1 ) the program must be organized with 
top administrative support, and (2) the program organizatioii must 
focus on one person who .has beeft given responsibilityJVjr its iii - 
tiviti^s. 

Many program planners- and administrators may find that struc- 
tural and staffing decisions are so closely intertwined that, they are 
impossible . to deal with independently ' or ^se.quenlialiy. Here, 
.however, the structural considerations are discussed before discuss- * 
ing the staffing issues. THis order assumes an ideal situation - one 
in which the planner can first decide how the program should be 
organized to make most effective use of the *|xisting adniinistrative 
structure,''determirie what the requirements for-each position in the 
program organization will be, and, finally, select the right persons 
for these positions. In actuality, the program- structure may be as 
dependent on the capabilities and location of individuals already 
employed by the institution (and' who are available for the OSH 
pf.ogram) as upon any "ideal" design. ^ 

' The location of the OSH program within the campus adniinistrative 
structure has significant bearing on its effectiveness in relating to 
o.ther elements of .the institution. Where should it be placed? There 
are at least foyr major functioYial areas to be administered in any 
ct)lle^e or university; academic affairs^ business affairs, student ser- 
vices, and planning and development. Campus safety and health 
programs have been located at various levels within' eac'ih of these 
areas. . * . . 

Because of the nature of higher educational institutions/campus 
administrative structures are loose, with each department seeking, 
to promote its ovjnjrutonomy within the system. Each department 
•tends to stress its own interests. Be(?^use an OSH program crosses 
all campus administrative and brgantzation areas, it may conflict 
with ot]ier priorities wherever it is placed. By setting up the pro- 
gram as an iiidepeftdent department reporting directly to a top- 
le#l official, this conflict is lessened. Potential conflicts could arise, 
for example, if the 08^4 program jvere located with: 

• Security—The OSH program risks being identified pri- 

marily fts a police a'ctivityJ. However, this department may 
. well serve as a resource in emergency preparedtiess, first aid 

training, and in staffing for selected safety inspeotions. 



• Physical Plant — The OSH Program^ Di^ctqr is in the 
tenuous position of conducting critical reviews of those ac- 
tivities under the rt)ntrol of his immediate supervis.or. By its 
very nature, a s&fety program is an intervention process and 
as such should be administratively separate from mainte- 
nance and production operations. 

• Business Affairs; — Typically, this office has a major concern 
^for short-term budget implications as opposed to long range 

savings accruing from an effective OSH program. 

• Academic — Because priorities"' would generaTly favor 
further development of acf^demic programs, the OSH pro- 
gran) would suffer. 

The specific location itself isn't the issue; all locations have varioiis 
advantages and disadvantages. At some institutions, conflicts have 
been avoided through' strong leadership. The success of an OSH 
progrtim may depend not so much on its location as on the 
organization itself and the personalities of the people involved. 

The ultimateylacement of the OSH program should offer it status, 
access to decision makers, and easy availability to direct channels 
of communication with other safety and health activities. 

The effectiveness of an OSH program probably depends more upon 
the Program Director* s supervisor than on any gther factor. Con- 
tinuing top-level administrative support is best achieved by ap- 
pointing a member of the top administration as the program's ad- 
^ministrative overseer and by locating the OSH program wilhin the 
overseer's cfomain. In a small institution, this administrative over-^ 
seer may be the. President; more likely it will be someone at the 
level of a vice president or vice chancellor. 

The status of the program administrator in terms of closeness at 
accessibility to the President largely determines how much t6p 
. management support tlie OSH program will receive, Equally/im- 
^portant is th^ impact the progranr administrator's status can hdve 
on the way the OSH program is perceived by employees. Generally, 
the higher the position of the program administrator, the more im- 
portant the program is assumed to be. Because the functions of 
O3H ppgram cross all organizational lines, major directives must 
come from the top. The program administrator serves not only as 
the prograni advocate at the top administrative level but also as a 
**la8t resort' ' source of authcjjjtv behind thfe major directives of the 
program. 

Thus, in selecting an organization location, several faclors should 
be kept in mind: 

• The OSH program should have enough flexibility in its ad^ 
ministrative area to allow the Program Director to take ac- 
tion and exeH authority. iM ' 



* • The ihterests and objectives ofthe OSH program should be 
compatible with other activities in the area, rather than 
conflicting. 

' • The OSH Program Director should be given recognition and 
status in' the chosen locfi^tion. 
• The designated program administrator should have'a sin- 
cere interest in supporting J:he OjS^H endeavor. i 
' . ^ 

Once the progran) administrator and*thiE?^'tfistitutional location for 
the OSH prograrn have been selected, the structure of the program 
itself must be organized. Two basic considerations aYe involved in 
selecting the organizationa4 structure of the OSH program. First, 
the program structure must be compatible with rthe ^existipg' 
organizational structure, of the universitj^^his may mean,enfulat- 
ing admiriistrative structures or systems that are already ip effect 
for oth«r college or university .programs."" It. also mpy mean ifollow- 
ing already existing functiional pattern^. The OSH program struc- 
ture should also Ije compatible witl; already existing lines of 
authority, e.g. a maintenance crew forenr^an cannot be expected to 
oversee the efforts of the chemistry professor. / 

, >. ' ^ * ■ ^ 

Second, the OSH prograjn must be organized to facilitate the ac- 
complishment and coordination of its basic functions. At most in- 
stitutions, this organization i|irill be complicated by the fact that not 
all program functions can be performed by a full-time OSH pro-' 
grara^taff. At least some functions will need to be^ssumed by other 
instiliition employees. For example, at a large university, illness 
and injury records may-be collected through the personnel depart- 
ment or through administrative offices in each scho41» whereas the 
analysis and interpretation of the data st^ll woulc(>be within the 
realm of the central OSH program staff. 

The "idea r' organization structure would be one bA^ng all OSH 
functions directly under the OSH Program Director. Actually, a 
variety of OSH activities will be handled by pthers. Hence, the OSH 
program must have close contact with these other fireas. Of particu- 
lar concern is the OSH program's relationship with persons han- 
dling worker's compensation and risk maiiagement activities, its in- 
teraction with the health services section and the campus^hospital. 
And its participation in campus safety atid health committees, 

Because np one chart or group of charts could adequately explain 
possible structures and interactions for every institution; with their 
diverse administrative structures and OSH needs, there is no 
organizational chart in this manual. In addition, any discussion of 
organizational charts cannot reflect personal contact or the in- 
^fhifetice of the program administrator and other campus officials. 




Because of tbe nature of academic institutions, a great deal of the* 
.{^rogram^s success is related to its adaptation and support within 
Ihe s^ohooV.s particular administrative system. 

^Kacli.Oolloge and university Is different, and each OSH program 
will be uni(jue. It may be helpful for program planners to consider 
t.he,/oil()wing procedures when formulating il\e OSH program struc- 
.ture:* , 

^ . • " if 

IV Review the OSH functional ar.eas and define the kinds of ac- 
.tivities needed to acoolnplish each function. Be as specific as possi- 
ble jn cle.scribitig the actual work to be performed. 
2. Keview these activities and try to determine which require iin- 
n>ediate and continuous, lattention and whJ^kills are needed. This 
indicates what staff is needed. 

.'5. *1)etOrmine , whether the same or similar functions are already 
l)eing performe(r elsewhere on campus. For example, some pro- 
cedures for ac(:i(jent investigation rnight already be carried out by 
the campus pplice-. Perhaps a revised reporting form and some 
special training might t)e all that is needed. 

4, Avoid, when possible, assigning or locating OSH program ac- 
tivities in areas where conflicts of interest occur. For instance, in- 
dividuals jihould not conduct formal inspections of their own work 
areas. 'Ihus, a maintenance man is not the be.st choice for inspecting- 
buildings and grounds. 

5. Remember that all OSH activities should be coordinated. The 
Pr?)gram Director should be aware of and in close contact with 
other people responsible for the various safety and health activities 
not under his direct authority. . 

In general, it can Iw^assumed that the OSH program will be con- 
.siderably more complex at a large instituti(m than at a smaller one. 
At a . small institution the OSH staff, will (Tonsist main-ly of a Pro- 
gram ^)irect.or. At a large university, the OSH program activities 
often/vill be performed by/ a number of individuals, supervised and 
coordinated Iry the Pi;oKi*tini Director. The more diffused or de- 
cetitralized a function becomes, the less detailed knowledge the 
Progrtim Director will have regarding it. This lack of day-to-day 
operating contact must be replaced with some other form, of infor- 
mation exchange. This usually means either more paperwork or 
more meetings and conferences. The lack of personal (contact may 
serve to diminish the perceived authority of the Progr;^ Director, 
whic*h might^tiormally be conveyed through a close working associ- 
ation. Additional formal. policies, rules, and regulations may be re- 
quired to convey this authority. The OSH program planners must 
ensure program effectiveness wljfenever responsibility is divided 
among wveral people by coordination through other mechanisms— 
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'A reporting systems, meetings, plans, ^)r()oedurts, etc. These mecha- 
nisms affect the time requirements of the i)r()gram as well '^^ the 
workload generated by the prx)gram, Such time and cost implica- 
tions must be kept in mind when making decisions about the need 
for fulUtime O&H staff versus the^use. of existing employees on col- 
lateral assignments. . ' ' ' 



-Staffing The Program 



Parlier in this chapter, the close relationship between structural 
considerations and staffingVoncerns in influencing the organi/atioti 
of the OSH program was discussed; This section discusses some of 
the facto r,8 involved in making staffing decisions. 

The point has been made that a successful OSH prograrii m^st have 
• a Program Director who is responsible and accountable for the 
operation of the program, and a program administratx)r who can 
represertt the program at the administrative level. At, some small 
colleges, these functiotis could be performed by -one individual if 
that individual, is able to provide top level adniinistrative vif<ibility 
and support te the^ program whiFe beiAg able to run the day-to-day 
operatj^pn. This UvSi/ally as not the case and this manual covers the 
two piijiitions separately.* 

The Program Administrator 

An institution should designate someone at the vice president or 
vice-chancellor level to' Act as the OSH program administrator so 
that the OSH prografn ries wifhin this person^sorganizational do- 
main. Thilfe thfe program administrator acts as the OSH program 
advocate at the administrative level as wejl as tlte ultiniate 
authority behind O'SH program matters. « 

Basically, the program administrator has four responsibilities: 

l.'To oversee the Progra#n^rector who is directly responsible for 
the c6jniduct of the OvSH program, • ^ 

^ 2. To influence others in directing the OSH related ac'tiv'ities under 
their cant rol, < 

3. To advise the institution president ^about OSH related matter^;, 
'^and ^ • 

4, To advocate the progranf during budget ijlanning^. . . 

•^^ ■ «?« 

The program^ administrator generally enter.s the operational pro- 
cess only when the financial implications are cmisiderable or there 
is an active debate regarding either the seriousness of, or the ap- 



*Tht' titlt'S -'Progratn AdministrHtor" iiiul "IVoj^rnin Director*' \\n\ (»4 coiirM.'. 
Ki»neric and interiHed to descriptivo of typr ol rolrft thcsr iii<livuliial.s wrnild 
typically fulfill. They are not' to hv ron.Htru(?d an snj?^('«tHl position t^itlcs. 
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propriate solution to, a problem. Even then, the problem may be 
soIVed by consultation with a committee otpeers, such as the radia- 
tion committee, rather than involving the program administrator. 
^yhen the program administrator is a vice president, the problems 
tend to be dealt with at that level by involving other vice presidents; 
this can ha\^ unforeseen effects on the Program Director's work. 

TJie Program Director cl^finies, assigns, and negotiates most func- 
tions and uses the inifluence of the program acfministratpr as a last 
resort, such as in a situation where the cooperation of another vice 
president is required. Involvement of other vice presidents must be 
done cautiously as it may b<? interpreted rfs undernrining the trt- 
fluence of soipe people. It also may carry jurisdictional disputes y 
too high a level. Because^'the Program Diji^ctor must always work i 
cooperation with persons at his or her operational level, exces^sive 
use of vice presidential influence may backfire, creating additional 
personnel problems. 

The program administrator should be someone with an active in- 
terest and a positive attitude toward OSH objectives and with a 
comfortable working relationship with the OSH Program DireAor. 
The program administrator also should be sufficiently acquainted 
with the OSH program activities to be able to advise the president 
and governing board on policy issiiesand also to provide a sound^ig 
board for the Program Director's problems and concerns. 



The Program Director 

^fcie program Director is t^he person responsible for seeing that the 
^yrbrk of the OSH program is accomplished and that the program ob- 
jectiveaare met. The Program Director is the institution's organiza- 
tjbnal focus for OSH activity. Therefore, the person in this position 
must be experienced in the field of occupational safety arid health, 
committed to the* success\Qf the program, and endowed with the at- 
.tributes of leadership, ailigeno^ diplomacy, and administrative 
competency. [ 

The Program' Director positior^equires a wide varietyiof skills. 
First, the job requires specific technical knowledge about each of 
the OSH areas described in this manual, including a familijarity 
with the relevant federal, state, and local regulations! Second, it rer 
quires an understanding of OSH principles and techniques and the 
theory behind them. Third, the job requires the administrative 
skills to plan program activities, to develop and justify the budget, 
to supervise the adtivities of the OSH program staff, and to (Jvaluate 
the effectiveness pf the program. Finally, the job requires superior 
cbmmunication and interpersonal skills to gain th^gupport of all 
campus personriel and to corivey OSH knowledge ip these people. 
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The Program Director* s position is not an easy one. The role is 
really one of guidance and consultation reg^rding proper safety and 
health ^practices. There is tio authority to enforce the OSH pro- 
cedures, "the supervisor has the responsibility for carrying out the • 
program practices. Hence, the Program Director must rely on the' 
coordination and cooperation of others to'ensUre that methods for 
correcting and controlling hazards are being carried out: It is the. 
Program Director's task to influence others to take action, by 
.motivating ^hem to cooperate. . 

Obviously, the knowledge and ability of the Program Director has a 
crucial effect on the success ojt failure of an OSH program. It is a 
most criticiftl element Theri^ore, great care should be taken in . 
(ihoosing a person who meets the needs of the institution. 

Frequently, it is difficult to find someone who has all of the skills 
mentioned above. Some compromises .will have to be made, 
especially if the budget is limited. The best combination of educa- 
tion, skills, and expeirience for the OSH Program Director depends 
on such factors as the size of the institution, the types of activities 
conducted on campus, and the availability of technical skills among 
the academic and nonacademic staff. The smaller the institution, 
the broader •the background of the Program Director must be. The 
chosen Program Director should be knowledgeable about the field 
of occupational safety and health; and he/she should continue 
his/her education by taking OSH courses <ir should become 
knowledgeable in some other way to be effective. 

Because of intefaction with academic personnel, it is best for the 
Program Director to have a degree in occupational safety ani 
health or a related field. Generally, academic credentials hjave a 
high initial impact on the Program Director's Rapacity to influence 
others. However, after the program is operative, experience and 
skills become more significant as the Program Director gains cred- 
ibility. The most desirable acad€mic preparation for the OSH Pro- 
gram Director Varies, depending upon the program needs of the in- 
stitution. However, preparation in such diverse fields as^ occupa- 
tional safety, industrial hygiene, environmental engineering, public 
health, environmental health, health physigs, and related OSH dis- 
ciplines are allappropriate. ' 

At larger colleges and universities, the Program Director may direct 
an OSH staff; at the smaller institution, the Prograni Director p\ay 
be the only full-time OSH eniployee or may^be given ^responsibility 
for the OSH program as a collateral assignment. 

With the possible exception of very/small institutions, an OSH Pro- 
gram needs a full-time Program Director. However, many smaller 
colleges may be able to afford only a part-time Program Pfcector. 
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At these institutions, arf individual may be selected froTn the^re- 
sent staff to fill the position; the background and function of thi^in- 
dividual could vary greatly. If the OSH. program activities *re 
assigned as an adjunct to other responsibilities, there is a definite 
*danger tliat the OSH program may suffer. Where collateral assign- 
ments are made, there is always the risk that the person will be torn 
between conflicting priorities and I that the OSH program respon- 
sibilities will become secondary to other duties. Particular care 
should be taken t6 defirie the specific duties of thfe Program Director 
in 4 the position description and to allow that person time to ac * 
complish the OSHduties. These program responsibilities should be 
clearly spelled out and communicated to all employees on^campus. 

Before the position of Program Director (or any othc| full-time 
^position in the OSH prograni) can actually be filled, a jab descrip- 
tion should be developed for the position. The development of a 
written job description forces the program planners and^dminis- 
Hrators at the university to examine and clarify their expectations 
for the Program Director as well as fpr the OSH program in general. 
The written job description also provides guidance to the personnel 
department in recruiting and screening applicants. It should in^ 
elude; ^ 

• a general description of the job situation including the title 
^of the campus official to whom the Program Director will 

report and the number and types of staff members, if any, to 
be supervised; 

• a list of specific duties and responsibilities^to illustfate the 
range of work expected; and _ 

• a description of the types of education, woijk experienc^p, and . 
commrunjAtion skills required for the job. 

Physical requir^mients also are usually included. Exhibit 2 provides 

a sample job description for the Program Director position. 

« 

Other Safety and Health Staff Members 

Several questions arise in determining the,additional staff support 
the Program Director will require: 

, ' ^ • When will additiortal fuljHime staff be required? 

• Can certain OSR program responsibilities be assigned as 
coUateVal^duties of positions already staffed and funded by 
the institution? 

• Should generalists or specialists be sought? 

f> "fehould "ready-made** experts be recruited, ^)r should 
generalists or existing staff members be specially trained for 
the school's unique requirements? 

• Cart full-time staff be used or should consultants perform 
certain functions? — 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 



^- ' §rATE UNIVERSITY 

OCCUPATIONAL ^SAFETY AND HEALTH SERVICES 



Major RMponsibllltiM , ^ 

Appointed by the Administrator to develop and execute 
' a comprehensive occupational safety and health pro- 
. gram tor'the university. In addition, supervises .and 
coordinates the aciivities of the Safety 
Engineer/Specialist, Fire Safety Officer, Radiation 
Safety Officer; lnd.ustrial Hygienist, Environmental 
' , Health Specialists Biohazard Safety Officer, and re- 
lated specialists. 

^ptcific DutiM . " y 

1. Develops and adn^inistersa program encompassing 
all phase*^ d^f safety and J||^alth for students, 
employees^ and vr^itors. This includes such areas as 
industrial safety, hazardous waste disposal, sanitation 
hazards, building design, radiation safety, ifire preven- 

: ^tion, safety education, and accident prevention. 

2. In conjunction with appropriate university officials, 
. « dev)^lops safety and health standar(;l8 for every hazard- 

' ous job assignments 

3. Acquires, develops, and distributes OSH materials 
^ appropriate for uniyar'sity needs. 

4. Develops and implements an' injury and illness in- 
. vestigation program to determine accident clauses aryj. 
^ / the remedial action necessary for accident reduction 

or elimination. • 

5. Maintains accident records td deternriine frequency 
and severity rates and the identification of l^uent acr 
cident areas. 

6. Ascertains the needs for new OSH programs and 
submits recpmmendatiohs regarding their imptementa- 
tion. ^ . 

7. Supervises and coordinates the activities of specific 
employees as indicateds >' 

• 6. Maintains liaison and participates, if appropriate. 
. with those committees appointed to deal with special 
probtenis. 



Job Description, OSH Program Director 
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9. K^eps.abreast of latest developments in OSH^qgip- 
ment, methods, atid education. 

10. Whenever appropriate, recormnends and en- " 

. courages the application of new equipment^ (pethods. ^ 
and education in the university's operations. 

11. Responsible for the OSH program budget. Super- 
vises"th6 actual expenditure of monies allocated to the 
various functions.. '"^ • 

12. Priepares writtek reports and maintains recordis of ^ 
^ accident investigations, safety, and health recommen- 
dations and activities. ' . 

.1,3. Is alert to safety and health problems or needs'in 
areas beyond Individual spelciality or assignment and 
reports observations to that person or agericy having ^ 

1^ the approsriate responsibility. ^ . 

14. Coorpinates safety arid health programs and w 

V policies vith-other delated departments. _ 
1.5. Advise! major departments ar>d acadepucAi^H^ 
safety andVealth aspecMfef instructional matSn^ls 
and equipmSlnt. ^ 

16. Plans, organizes, directs, and participates in safety 
and Health printings, conferences, seminars, and train- 

' ing prograhfis and safety and health committees. 

17. As required, trains faculty and staff in safd and 
healthful work practices, use of safety equipment, etc. 

. 18. Consults with faculty and staff to solve. or prevent 
safety and health problems. 

19. Performs related, dutfes Qs assigned. • ^ 

Minimum Acctptabto Quallficatlont 

TO BE DETERMINED BY PLACEMENT OFFIljER 

1, University degree in engineering, science,'* safety, or 
he^ilth. 

AND 

2. Three.years general and three years specialized ex- 
perienbe in jhe OSH field, with some administrative 
responsibilities. ' . • " 



■■. ■ . • . 

BecavLae each in8,titutioh*s program needs an^ financial resources 
are* unique^ only general Guidance can be provided about the* pro* 
c^ of staffing an OSH prtogram. • 

Consider Buch factors as theJoUowing in deciding whether addi- 
tional full-time staff are required: (1) the projected time require*' 
ments of the anticipated program dutes, (2) whether some duties 
are similar enough to be combined under one-position, and (3) the 
financial resources available to theSorogram. 



The program jilanners should analyze the major activities necess- 
ary to aicom^lish the program ibjectives and the timej required to 
conduct \he»e activities. (Jt may be helpful to consult with other in- 

' stitM>ioTO that have establisheid programs to derive some estimates 
of how much time these particular tasks will take.) The results pf 

^Hus- estimate should be a.^ross projection of t^ie number of hours 
per week, or per month, required for each basic program activity. By 
grouping similar activities togetheJ- to form potential job categories, 
OSH program planners can obtain a picture of the type of people 
needed for the OSH effort. The result should indicate how many 
fullrtime and partrtime job categories are needed^ ' 

These estimating steps should assist OSH program, planners in 
docunienting the personnel needs and also in estimating the cost of 
obtaining personnel. 43nce rough job categories Ivave Been 
developed, it is possible to determine thie existing competitive pay 
range for each job type^ In estimating personnel costs, the use of ex^ 
isting employees in collateral assignments does not mean that the 
employees' services are "free'' to' the program. Institutions 
/generally have program budgets that enable an employee's time to 
he charged to different program accounts on an hourly basis. 

OSH program planners must have a clear sense of which activities^ 

and, hence, which job categories are of highest priority^ vvhen the 

financial implications of . personnel requirements are reviewed. If 

sacrifices are demanded, they can then be directed at the lower 

priority activities first. 

■. . < 

The availability aqd accessibility of training resources should be 
considered in evaluating individuals for the OSH program staff for 
tWo reasons. Ffrst, it may be impossibie to locate an individual with 
the perfect combination of capabilities that the OSH program re- 
quires. Second, it may1)e desirable for financial reasons to hire an 
individual^ with a good general background rather than hiring 
someone who already has acquired specialized skills. Therefore, in 
selecting an individual>>with less than perfect qualifications, con- 
sideration should ibe given to which of the qualifications can most 
.easily be obtaineothrough special training. 

Although training can help bridge the knowledge gap, .the primary 
determinants of the kind of personnel required by the OSH program 
will be the nature of the progranxand the skills embodied in the per- 
son of the Program Directbr. A large ^nd diverse program may re- 
quire another generalidt to assist the Program Director, or it may 
require one or more specialists to provide skills that. the Program 
Director lacks and, the program needs. 

Exhibit 3 is a> listing of some OSH specialists' Who could be used by 
campus O^H progranis: In this list, a summary of possible duties is 
presented after each jab title. Individuals sufch as these could either 
be fu\\-i\merh^ duty personnel. 
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OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH SPECIALISTS 

Fim Prottction EngtMfr Inspects all buildings and pre- 
pares reports indicfiting areas that are aot up to minimum 
safety and^fire prevention standards, mcluding both state 
and OSH code regulations. Performs tests of fire alarm 
systems and fire protection equipment, Reviews contracts 
and cpnstructipn prbppsals for compli|in<5e .with codes/ 

OccupJllo|;al Safety 'Spwialitt Inspects campus facilities 
and equiprnent for compliance with OSHA regiikttions and 
campus safety procedures. Reviews contracts and construe- 
tion plans for compliance with campus and OSH regulations. 

Industrial Hyglanitt. Investigates unsafe and unhealthy en- 
vironrpental condition?. This involves special training to (1) 
recognize the effects of environmental factors of man, (2) 
evaluate,, on the basis of i^perience and with quantitative 
measurement techniques, the magnitude of these stresses 
within a specific environment, and (3) prescribe methods to 
eliminate, control, or reduce the harmful impact of such 
stresses. . . ' 

Radiation OMtefr. Monitors all areaa-where. ionizing radia- 
tion is involved to protect the indivWjual and^to prevent the 
spreading of radioactive contamination. Reviews all plans 
for the proposed use of radioisotopes anrf equipment pro- 
ducing ionizing radiation 1rom the standpoint of radiological 
safety and makes recommendations accordingly. Supplies 
personal monitoring devices and t^rovides instructions for 
research personnel regarding proper radiological safety pro- 
cedures. 

Envlronmantal Hialth SpMlallst. May include sanitarians, 
sanitary engineers, and environmentfi(|ists. Range of con- 
cerns may include food sanitation, pollution control/solid 
waste management housing, pest control. e(Jidemiology, 
animal quarter sanitation, "swimming pool .sanitation,, and 
hospital environmental sanitation. 

NlOTE: Many job . titles may fit under eaph of these 
specialties. 



ExAbit 4 is included to further assist you in selecting appropriate 
OSH professionrtis far your staff. This chart lists tyi)ical carnpus 
OSH activities in the left column »a.nd the people typically used in 
performing these tasks in the right column. 
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PERSONS RECOMMENDED FOR SPECIRC 'OCCUPATIONAL 
SAF€TY AND HEALTH ACTIVITIES . 



ACTIVitt 

I ' ' ' ' . 

Filling out rec6r,ds of 
occupational iltness/ • 
injury 

Reviewing these records 



Conducting accident 
investigations 



Atmospheric/noise 
monitoring 



Handling/usage of 
insecticides 



Reviewing equipment 
entry logs 

Testing frre alarms/ 
systems 



Maintaining fire 
extinguishers 



Checking adherer/ce to 
quantity limits for 
flammable liquids ' 



. TYPICAL PERSON . 

Immediate Supervisor;' 
' Personnel Officer; Medical 

Officer; Registered Nurse 

/, " ■ ' 

Department Heads; Program 
Director; Immediate 
Supervisors; Insurance or 
Risk Manager 

Immediate Supervisor; 
Program Director; Department 
Head 

Industrial Hygienist; 
Head of Physics, Chemistry, 
or Engineering Department; 
Program Director 

Industrial Hygienist; 
Head of Agriculture., Chemis- 
try, or 'Biology Department; 
Program Director; Pest 
Control Supervisor 

Director, Physical Plant; v\.. 
Program Director - ^ 

Fire Protection Engineer; • 
Electricians; Director of Build- 
ings and Grounds or Physical 
Plants; Prograrn Director 

Fire Protection Engineer; . 
Program Director; Campus 
security;Maintenance 
Engineer • 

Fire Protection Engineer; 
Program Director; Director 
of Building;^ and Grounds or 
Physical Plants 
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ReviewirVg security 
controls for' fire/safety 
violations.' I 



Inspecting electrical 
systems 



Checking or maintenance/ 
repair of campuS vehicles 



EnsuQng maintenance 
crews follow safety/health 
regulations 



lr»specting compliance 
with machine quarding 



standards 



Maintaining machine 
guardhg equipment. 



Reviewing new construction 
regarding its compliance 
with safety/health criteria 
anc^ ensuring that all ^ 
Contractors follow campus 
safety regulations 

, Inspectir^ campus fjicili*. *' 
^ ties for overall compliance. 
* wlthtarqpus anjl OSHA 
regulations 



lrMy>6cting foodii^ervices 



Fire Protection Engineer; 
Prbgra^' Director! Director 
of Bui^mgs and Grounds or : 
Physical Plants 

♦ i • ' 

Program Director; * '\ . 
Electricians; Djredtprsbf |^ 
Buildmsfs and Grounds or . 
Physical Plants 

Vehicle Safety' Specialist; 
i'Pro;5iram Director; Motor Pool 
foreman ■ ■ 

Maintenance-Supervisors; 
Director of Buildings and 
Grounds or Physical Plants; 
Program Director; Slafety 
Specialist 
■ .< 

Safety Specialist; Director 
.'.of Buildings ar\d Grounds or 
Physical PJant; Maintenance 
Group Supervisors; Program 
Director . ' 

Maintenance Grdup 
Supervisors; Director of Build- 
ings and Grounds Of .f'hysical 
Plants; Pro'gram'Oireotor \ 

Safety Construction- 
Specialist; Fire Protection 
Engineer; Director of 
Buildings and Grounds or 
Physical^Plants; Program^* 
Director 
■ ^ * 

Safety Specialist;. Program . 
' Director; Industrial HyQien- 
"ist/Fire Protection Engineer; 
Depwiment Heads; Director 
of Buildings and Grounds or 
Physicfld Plants . 

■ / - * . ■ ■ * 

Sanitarian; Industrial 
•Hygieniit; Program pirector; 
Medical Officer; Qampus 



Reviewing propos^ design 
for new constructifth or 
remodeling for compliance 

Safety training \ 



Handling, disposal, ^nd 
monitoring of radioactive 
materials 



Setting up campus traffic 
rules and reviewing 
campus/Vjehicular tragic 
patterns , ^ 

Reviewing and monitoring 
laboratory and chemical 
operations 



Fire Protection Engineer; * 
Program Director; Director 
of ^Buildings and Grounds or 
Physical Plants 

Safety Training SpecialiM; 
Program Director; Department 
Heads; Director of Buildings 
and Grounds or Physical 
F^ants 

Health Physicist; Industrial , 
Hygienist; Head of Physics 
or Nuclear Engineering 
^ Department 

Traffic Coordinator 
Vehicle Safety Specialist; 

"Security Director; Prggfam * 

• Director 

Industrial Hygienist; Chemist; 
Department Heads; Program 
Director 



Consultants / , . . 

Consultants are ^n alternative personnel resource that can be used 
advantageously in the OSH prop^am. Consultants shotild nptbe 
used as Isubstitutes for qualified full-time employees; they can, 
however, jjp^ uSed to fulfill certain kinds of responsibilities for 
special sitWtions. Generally, consultants are best used 

• to provide specialized expertise not available on the Pro- 
gram Director's staff or elsewhere in the university; 

Y ^ • to provide general staff support, but on an intermittent or 
shoct-ternn basis; ♦ 

• to provide an objective, alternative viewpoint; 

• to provide support for recomrlendatipus or activities that 
are unpopular or politieally infeasible for a regular univer- 

^ sity'staff member; * » 

• to train university employees in certain aspects of OSH 
management. • ^ 

Consultant^ to the OSH pipogram may be outsiders to the institution 
or they may be members of the faculty or nonacademic staff hired to 
perform certain short-te?m assignments. , In making these short- 
term assignments, however, care must be taken to ensure that the 
staff members are provided sufficient time and appropriate incen- 
1^ tives to discharge^ their assignments successful ly or objectively. 
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Several managerial techniques shoiald be employed to use consul-, 
tants most advantageously. First the OSH Program Director and 
staff should'^determine exactly what the consultant is to do for the 
^ogram, including: 

• defining the nature of thj^ work to be done, in terms of 
specific tasks or activities; 

• determining the desired output or proJiuct that should 
result (e.g., a manual, a report, or a training coursfe); 

• establishing a schedule, including^ target dates for when the 
output should be received; and* 

• defining the personnel time requirements. jf» 

When using outside consultants, solicit cost estimates and prd- 
posals from several potential contractors. This information not 
only enables ecpnomically sound decisions to be made, but the 
review of the proposals may provide the OSH" Program Director or 
program planners with new insights on accomplishing the work. 
Other precautions that^can be used to select the most appropriate 
consaltiftts include; # 

• interviewing potential consultants before selection; 

• obtaining recommendations from otherl; 

• checking with past clients of potential consultants; or 

• hiring a consultant on a conditional basis, using the initial^ 
assignment as a test of his usefulness. • 

Consultation services are also available from the local or regional 
offices of the Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
(USHA) and the National. Institute for Occupatiyna^ Safety and 
Health (NIOSH). If the school is covered by a state OSH plan, state 
officials may provide such services* Consultation with these agen- 
cies on OSH problems or programs will not automaticaliy result in 
an inspection of the facilities. 

Whenever consultants are used, the Pr6grara Director should be tHe 
university contact and should monitor the consultant's progress' 
The productivity and quaYky of all OSH consultants should be 
monitored and evaluated. V. 

Using Committees A 

In some instances, program plamners and administrators may wish 
to consider establishing a committee or committees tb serve as*an 
adjunct to the actual program organization. For example, they may 
wish to obtain the advice of specialists on campus or to obtain the 
visible support and endorsifmerit of departments of individuals who 
may not be directly involved in the OSH program. Sometimes, also, 
there is a short-term need for assistance during the start-up or plan- 
ning phase of the OSH program — a need not expected to continue 
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wiien the prpgram is underway. In both instances, a contmittee may 
be an appropriate device. ^ ' ^ 

In plarming the est^blidhment of an OSH committee or committees, 
it id wonhwhile to consider those activities that committees can and 
should^o and thorfe that they are incapable of doing. The basic 
function of a safety and health committee is to encourage fellow 
employees to comply with safety rules — a vital- function in the 
acad^ic community. As such, it may meet regularly to conduct 
• safety inspections of operations and fd:cilities, review accident 
reports, and recommend corrective measures. Its role is basioally\ 
advisory and supportive. ' \ \J 

A committee should never be used iruplace of, or as a supplement ^o, 
a Program Director. They are not appropriate (or overseeing day- 
to-day operations. For example, a committee may appirove new 
employees, but it should not be expected to supervise them. It may 
recommend or develop policies, but should not be, expected to moni^ . 
tor performance. Because committee ^members are removed Jrem. 
the operational level, they me^y not be interested iw investing a lot of 
time and energy in the program effort.' . 

Safety and health committees can fulfill a number.of necessary and 
worthwhile purposes for the campus OSH program: 

• They catf^fovide representation across a. diversity hf func- 
tions, specialties, and departments. 

• They can provide visible top-level endorsement. 

* • They can provide authority and general leadership. 

They can' share and diffuse'the burden of unpopular tasks. 

■ The need for special committees will vary from campus-to-campus 
and situation-to-situation. An ad hoc committee may be used .when 
a specific problem requires the diversity of opinion and influence 
that a committee can provide. This^type of committee can easily be 
formed and then disbanded after the project has been completed. 
Standing committees, however, may also be required to ensure con- 
tinuous representation, even though a standing committee may 
have a greater tendency to polarize or to get **bogged dawn-'' in 
details; comtftittee members also niay not be able to sustain<<their 
involvement due to other work pressures. The usVial approach 
regarding standing Committees is to have one central safety and 
health committee and subcommittees for spe(:ial hazard areas, 

OSH program committee.** or subcommittees can have a number of 
different membership thenies (adniinistration oriented, faculty 
oriented, physical plant oriented, service area orientiffl, etc') as well 
as different purposes. Examples of possible.^committee make-up 
based on the different* membership are presented in Exhibit 5. 
Specii&l purpose committees often are mainly composed of f^iculty 
members. ^ 
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Exhibit 5,; 
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ILLUSTRATIVE OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
OR SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

ADMINISTRATION ORIENTED SERVICE AREA ORIENTED 



VicePresident(d) 
Personnel^ Director • 
Insurartce Manager 
Purchasing Director 
Director Public Relations . 
Legal Counsel 
OSH Program Director 
^JJepartment Head(s), Faculty 
tinion Representative(s) 
OSH Program Director 
Student Senate Representative 
Busin^8s Manager(s) 



.Food Services 
Medical Services 
Campus Planning 
Housing Officer 
Auxiliary Services 
Security 

Buildings and Grounds 
Hospital Administrator 
'OSH Program Director 
Union Representative{s) 



PHYSICAL PLANT ORIENTED - ACADEMIC ORIENTED 



Director, Physical Plant 
Director, Buildings and Grounds 
Maintenance Engineer 
Traffic Coordinator 
Security Director 
OSH Program^iredtor 
Union Represehtative(s) 



Faculty 

Research Staff 
Extension Services 
Continuing Education 
Medical School 
Engineering School 
Nursing School 
OSH Program Director 



.V 



Generally, committees consist of (1) individuals representing 
employees whaare exposed to OSH hazards, (2) individuals repre- 
senting campus officials responsible for hazard abatement, (3) in- 
dividuals knowledgeable about particular ha?ard classes, and (4) 
student representatives. The Program Director should be included 
as a member of any OSjW committee effort. However, the role of 
chairpierson should go to a faculty^ member or an administrator, 
rather than the Program Directors—someone outside the OSH. pro- 
gram, goal oriented and influential. 

^he Program Director or another representative of the Os5H pro- 
gram should also be arx ex-officio member of all committees. 
Whenitfyer representatives of campus administraUo|^re included, 
they should be7of as high a level within the adnMMKrioh as possf- 
ble to assure that committee recommendations reflectthe thinking 
of the/campus administration. Including high levi^l administrators 
also reflects the administration's support for the overall program. 
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To be most effective, committees should meet as frequently as possi- 
ble. In mo^ cases, monthly is the most practical schedule; quarterly 
should be the minimum frequency. It i^ important that meetings be 
^leld oh schedule. Infrequent meetings, particularly if periodic 
scheduljps are not met, contribute to the deterioration of commit- 
tees. The committees should always meet with a fixed, announced 
agenda to ensure that sonle work (ft importance is accomplished at 
each meeting. This encourages regular attendance by the men^bers. • 

Generating Employee Cooperation ^ 

When the organization and staffing plans for the OSt^ program 
have been made, it will be necessary to ensure that all university 
and college employees (particulai^y, those from whom 09H Respon- 
sibilities fitre collateral to other job duties) participate and cooper- 
ate in carrying out the program. 

One method of gaining l^mployee support is involvement ialhe pro-, 
gram. For instance, employees can be given responsibility for iden-* 
tifying and correcting hazards in their, own work areas by conduct- 
ing.^routine inspections. They also can be asked* to participate in 
writing rules and regulations for their jobs, thereby ^recognizing 
their expertise. The committee concept can be used as a formal 
mechanism for gaining input from employees. 

A more formal approach directed at elkployee involvement is the 
modification of written job descriprftions to indicate the addition o£^ 
OSH program responsibilities. This is advisable whenever OSH 
respohsibilities constitute a'significant modification or addition to 
the employees' existing responsibilities. 

Atiother means of increasing employee cooperation is through 
training. Often poor cooperation is due to a lack of understanding 
and skill on the part of the employee. Increased knowledge and skill 
generally go hand-in-hfind with increased acceptance of the OSH 
prograjti. Types of employee training are discussed in Chapter IlL 

A most powerful influence on an employee's W^illingness to cooper- 
ate is the behavior and attitude of the employee's supervii^or. The 
supervisor generally is responsible for training an employee on the 
job and for communicating the wishes and values of the administra^ 
tion. The supervisoi^sets the example. Therefore, supervisors must • 
be convinced that carrying out the OSH program is in their interest, 
so that they will convey this message to their subordinates. There 
are threeJbasic ways th^ behavior and attitude of supervisors can be 
improved. First, supervisors can be given authority for carrying out 
^OSH program activities in the area under their control. Second, 
part of the supervisor's performar\ce evaluation can depend on the 
*extent of cooperation with the prdgram by their areas) Third, the 
OSH efforts of 4)iie supervisor should' be adequatel^^'l^ii^arded 



through recognition or additional rpsponsibility when OSH goals 
are achieved. In thtese ithree ways, the supervisor's attitude and 
^behavior with regard to the OSH program can be improved and, 
consequently, greater cooperation can be generated among subordi- 
nates. 

There is still another way to generate employee cooperation. 
Employees shogfld be made aware of the fact that following OSH 
procedures is a/condition of their employment. Formal procedures 
should be deve/loped for employees who do mi obey campus OSH 
regulations. TAking such measures may protect the institution from 
OSHA citations for violations resulting frotn employee negligence. 
Under the OSH Act, it is quite clear that the responsibility for com- 
plying with ^afety and health regulations rests with the employer, 
even if the violation resulted frooKCmployee negligence. However, 
some organizations have been siiccessful in contesting OSHA cita- 
tions and penalties resulting from employee negligence when they 
v/ere able t^ prove that adequaw OSH procedures were developed, 
that sufficient training waa provided all employees as^ to the pro- 
cedures arid requirements, aad that the treatment of employees for 
failure to flollollv OSH procedures was made known to all employees 
atid was ajpplied in a fair and consistent manner. 

In considering various methods for genera\injg employee coopera- 
tion, the QSH prograni planners, administrators, and staff should 
use existing channels of communication and work within already ^ 
established organizational patterns. For example, if certain 
employc^e groups belong to unions, changes in working procedures 
mwt be carefully worked out with employee representatives. It will 
be advantageous to stress the benefit? of the OSH program to 
jemployees afad specify the changes it may require in working pro- 
cedures. ^ 

Obtaining Adequate Funding 

The most frequently mentioned Rroblem facl^ig Program Directors, 
according to the background survey, is that of obtaining enouch 
n[^ney to establish and maintain an effective OSH program. Tne 
trojority of formal clinipus OSH programs was initiated after the - 
OSH legislation bf 1970. This indicates that the pr9gram8 probably 
wqre established to fulfill the legal requirements ratber than as a 
result of recognizing OSH problems. 

OSHA legislation provides no funds to support OSH pl[;^ogram8. The 
funds used for safety and health programs generally\mu8t come 
from other budget categories. Therefore, campus admihistrators are 
likely to view OSH programs as programs that are required, but 
thdt deserve only a nominal sum in the budget. This attitude mrfy 
persist until a serious accident occurs or an OSHA complmnce of- 
ficer arrives. \ 
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Program administrators and Program Directors are, therefore, 
faced with <he difficult task of convincing the individuals control- 
ling the budget that the OSH program is important enough and 
productive enough to merit a higher level of funding. First, enough 
money must be obtained to supp()rt the OSH program staff/Then 
money must be obtained to carry out program activities designed to 
correct safety and health problems, such as reducing or controlling 
campus hazards uncovered by the OSH staff. Too often, money is* 
provided to maintain the staff, but no money is provided for correc- 
tive actions. Consequently, the program remains ineffective. 

. . .' ^ ^ - 

Exjsting OSH programs oi)tain funding from a number of different 
sources. Money for staffing and supplies usufilly coiyies from 
general adiffinistrative categories in the budget.- the source of that 
mone^ varies. For state-operated institutions, at is state appropria- 
tions and tuition^ For private institutions, it is endowments and tui- 
tion. Some genjeral administrative funds come from the overhead 
charges on research grants. In addition, some OSH programs obtain 
money for staff from student health fees because of the services they 
provide by inspecting dormitories, cafeterias, and other student- 
used facilities. 

Mon$y to finance corrective actions*comes from a variety of other 
sources. Minor corrections can often be undertaken immediately by 
the departments in which they occur, using their own operating 
funds.'^More expensive corrections, unless they are life-threatening, 
may have to be presented tis a special item in the department's 
budget; request for the following year. Therfe special requests and 
expensive corrective pctions may be financed out>)f general admin- 
istrative funds, rather than beingnncluded in a department's 
operating budget. A few state legislatures have appropriated special 
funds to finance corrective actions.-Another source of funds for cotr 
rective actions is research grants. If safety features must be altered 
as a I'esult of the activities financed by a grant, then money for the 
alterations can be built into th6 grant application. 

i:There a<e several less common sources of funding. A few in^itu- 
tions support their OSH programs through a payroll tax on their 
employees. The rationale behind this method is that the OSH pro- 
gram, exists fofjhe safety and health of the employees. Therefore, 

,they should pay for it. Some institutions charge each department 
for the services provided by the OSH program.* For example, the 
physics department would be charged a certain^ amount by the OSH 
program for monitoring i\}e radiation exposure level of physiOrt 
department rese'archefH. Generally, however, feV university depart- 
ments — Mjjth the exception of the athletic program— w^e income- 

, generating. So that tJw« method of charges is more of an allocation 
procedure than a funding technique. 
/ . 



Identifying the potential sources of program money is essential. 
However, this knt)wledge, plus submitting funding requests, may 
not result in adequate budget. Before allocating large sums of 
money to occupational safety and health, most administrators must 
be convinced that the OSH program is producing enough benefits to 
merit the expenditures requested. Some of.the methods that can be 
used to back up budget requests with data on program effectiveness 
Are presented in Chapter III. , . 
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* CHAPTER III. OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 
* AI^D HEALTH PROGRAM FUNCTIONS 

The basic organizational an*d staffing conj^iderationn involved in 
pl^pinning and initiating a campus OSH program were discussed in 
Chapter II. This chapter examines the basic functions an OSH pro- 
gran> n\ust perform to meet the program objectives according to 
x:aimpu8 polio/.. Specifically, these functions are conducting on-site 
inspections, correctitig hazardous conditions, developing written 
rulcj^and regulations, providing training to employees, ^nvestigat-' 
ing accidents and occupational illness, keeping illness and injury 
records, land monitorirtg and evaluating the program's efforts. 

Although some of these functions are required by OSHA regula- 
tions, together they represent the cumulative experience of OSH 
professionals regarding the activities^! that must be conducted for a 
program ^ successful. 

The program functions cross each of the traditional ptogram com- 
ponents— fire safety, environmental health, laboratory safety, 
physical plant; water and sewage, construction, office/classroom 
safety. Walking surfaces, fleet safety, security, food sefvice, and 
health services. A program comj>onent focuses on specific types of 
hazards, Such as those related to fire safety. Each program compo- 
nent must include edch of these progrAm functions for the proper^ 
identification, correction, and control of the specific potential 
hazards to be fdund within that area. For example, it is apprf)priate 
to develop written rules and regulations covering proper safety and 
^health prcfcedures for each component area such as fire safety and 
Chealth services. To elaborate further, an effective control of a pro- 
gram component, such as laboratory safety hazards, mVst involve 
: thejt^asic functions of an OSH program— inspection, hazard abate- 
ment, rules and reguTations, training, inv^estigation of any acci- 
dents, recordkeeping, and program monitoring and evaluation. 

\ ■ / 
\ 

Inspection and Abatement Procedures 

An integral part of any OpI^program is identifying and eliminating 
safety and health hazardti. This section first discusses the processes 
of identifying potentialund actual hazards through on-site inspec- 
tion^, Then ^J^vers the process of initiating and following through 
on actions to correct or control those hazards. With these two major 
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activities, the OSH pregram seeks to epsure th«(t the institution's 
policy for a safe and healthy environment is' bejffi|h<^^rried out. 
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Conducting Inspections 

Inspections should be conducted not oiily to uncover physical 
hazards and to assure compliance with OSHA regulations ahd 
other federal, state, and local codes, ;Dut also to examine unsafe 
practices among employees. Besides detecting problems concerning 
safety and health, these inspection^ can measure how well a super- 
visor or department is progressing in ensuring that condition's 
renrain safe. / ; 

The supervisor is directly responsible for environmental coriditions 
And for empk)yee safety and (with the assistance of the OSH staffy 
should also be made'responsible for locating and reducing hazards. 
Inspections performed by the OSH staff are then basicajly used to 
audit the supervisor's effectiveness. ^ 

Hence, there are two types of inspections — formal and %iformal. 
Formal inspections resu]t in written reports to the Program Direc- 
tor listing the problems discovered and recommending c^fT««dt^ 
actionsi Informal inspections usually do not result in a report to the 
Program Director. However, the fact that such inspections were 
conducted should \^ recorded, and if problems are discovered, they 
shputd result in some corrective action. 

All campus facilities should be formally inspected at least once a 
yei^r. More ffequent inspections should be conducted in high risk 
environments such^s the laboratory, physical plant, and food ser- 
vice areas. 

Inspections should be conducted by the OSH program staff, by 
supervisors, and sometimes by outside experts. The frequency and 
type of inspections conducted by each depend on the organizational 
structure and staffing of the OSH program. With a well-established 
and ade4uatel:^ staffed program, the OSH staff i^hould conduct 
most of the formal inspections. O^^mimg supervisors should con- 
duct the informal daily or weekly inspections. At an institution with 
few oruio full-time OSH program employees, the OSH staff must 
concentrate on policy anct'procieictiires devefopment and evaluation 
of effort, covering only some of the inspection areas. Here, the OSH 
progirarp must rely on supervisors to conduct many of the formal in- 
spections and to sjibmit reports on results to the Program Director. 

Both systems have, advantages and disadvantages. T|)e major ad- 
vantage'of using supervisors more for the formal safety inspections 
is that the supervisors are most familiar with their work area's a<- 
tivities and empbyees. It ^Iso requires fewer fulKtime professionals 

on the OSH program staff. The advantages of employing OSH staff 
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for these inspections presents a stronger case for progranm manage- 
nient. There are four main advantages: 

L. The quality of the inspections probably will be higher because 
those conducting the inspections are OSH professionals. 

2. There is greater objectivity because the supervisor's OSH perfor- 
mance is b^ing' checked by an outside observer. 

3. T^he supervisor's work load is hot increased. " 

4. The training effort required to maintain the program is much 
lower. . , ' . 

When the progran) must rely considerably upon supervisors, it is 
often helpful to arrange occasional inspections of work areas by 
other supervisors or by the department head. This compensates for 
the loss of objectivity inherent in asking a supervisor to check his or 
her own performance. The Program Director must be very diplo- 
matic in initiating these arrangements to avoid conflicts among the 
parties involved. 

. . « . 

The services of outside experts .^ay-be needed ^occasionally to sup- 
plem'ent the skills available on rafmpus and taachieve the necessary 
objectivity, particularly when there are few full-time OSH profes- 
sionals to condiict inspectiomi and recommend procedures. 

All supervisors should conduct daily or weekly inforrnal inspec- 
tions. During the inspectionsj- notes should be taken on all vThsafe 
conditions and activities to ensure immediate corrective action.. 
Suchi corrective action might include on-the-job training of ai 
employee, repair of a rnSjtpine guard, restocKing of first jaid supplies, 
or a Variety of other activities. The supervisor should note the date 
of the inspection, the problems identified, and the corrective actions 
taken. These records are valuable in guarding both the supervisor 
and the.institution against both federal and state compliance viola- 
tions pr courl actions. , 

No disciission of inspections could be -complete without mention of 
the Self-Evaluation Instruments (SEI's), manuals containing a 
series of comhients and self-evaluation questions applicable tb 
work areas and work sitqatiions Tor specific indugVies. The Sfifc is a 
valuable tool in th^ safety and health field and is useful in any OSH 
program* for two reasons/Pirst, it identifies areas that should be 
checked thoroughly during inspectionn. Second, it provides guid- 
ance to supervisors who are not as famiH,ar with the legal require- 
ments and the proposed Safety, -^nd health procedures as the OSH 
program staff. An ^EI carv-be developed for the various program 
cojfnponents and functjpn^ discussed in this mahual. 

SEI's do have shortcomings, However, as thew cannot cover all 
Standards and procedures >without becoming to^^large. Moreover, 
the standard^ thajt are easily included in an SEl tend to be con- 
cerned witl^'lsquipment and faciliti^ A thorough i^pectiOR of any 
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area should consider a variety of factors: people; processes^ equip- 
ment, materials, and the environmental conditions. This requir/es a 
thorough knowledge of OSH theory and accepted practices bs well 
as all relevant regulations. It repyires looking beyond the immeidii^ 
. ate violations to the causes of those violations to eliminate both the 
violation.ifnd the cause. Thus, cai^e must be taken not to become 
dv«4s^epfendent pn the u^e of SEI*s/ 

/Vi inspector should use some type of evaluation or inspection form 
to ensure that all pertinent information is recorded and that all 
areas have been covered. However, a well-trained inspector should 
be familiar enough with the regulations so that he or she could con- 
ceivably be able to conduct an inspection effectively without the 
form. A Program Director should be familiar with the basic OSH 
re(5ulatiori9;-4ull-time OSH specialists should be faniiliat with the 

regulajtions applying to their specialties. 

✓ • 

Taking Corrective Action ^ v . 

After an inspection is conducted, a report should be sent to the Pro- 
gram Director listing the problems that were identified, ail estimate 
of the severity of each hazard, and the recommended corrective ac- 
tions; If the supervisor intends to correct any problems personally, 
this should be reported. A copy of the report should be sent to the 
department head or manager of the work c^rea involved. 

The Program Director must summarize the necessary remedies for 
the problems identified throu^[h inspections and through accident 
investigations. Exhibit 6 presents such a summary. 

In developing the summary, the Program Director verifies the 
supervisor's estimate of the severity of the hazard; that is, whether 
it is an imminent danger violatiprt; a serious violation, or a noh- 
serious violation. The violations are arranged on^he summary form 
in the ord^r of sevei;ity. The corrective action(s) required forjeach, 
the items involved iti estin^ating the^cast of the corrective action^ 
and the earliest date the corrective action could be completed are 
'listed. This summary is then sent to the department head for initia- 
tion of corrective actions: 

Both the Program Director and the program administrator deter- 
mine which actions should be undertaken immediately. GeneraWy, 
imminent danger and serious violations must be corrected im- 
mediately, because they could result in serious injuries or illn^ses. 
Nonserious violations can be allowed a longer time periodXfor 
correction. 

The Program Director generally must negotiate with department 
heads or adminirftrators to get the corrective actions carried out. 
This entails getting them to use their funds, allocating general 
funds for the project, or devising some other means to get the 
hazard corrected. The Program Director sumnriarizes the results of 
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. SUMMARY OF CORRECTIONS REQUIRED FOR COMPLIANCE WITH* CAMPUS REGULATI0N»6 


Regulation 
section 


uocaiion 
^ and/or 
equipment 


Basis Corrective 
Hazard ^ of ' action 
class' violation* ' * required 


.Estimated 
repair 
cost 




Estimated 
completion : 
date 






Physical Plant 


19\ 1979 


1980 




General # 
duty 


Printing 
press • 


1 Panel removed from back Lock out electrical circuits 
inareao>«lectrical before Starting 
SwitchesJWowever, power maintenance or repair. 
. . not jocked out. 




0 


Immediate 


Fire 
sfifety 


Machine shop 


2 Ejroirgency lighting Install reliable illurnination 
facilities have not been for §11 exit ways, 
provided. 


$3408 


0 


9-1-78 
< • 


Machine 
guards 


Office area 


3 i portable fans have Equip each fan#V^i[tl;vTflVlal 
lnade(!juate fan blade blade guard havmg no 
guarddi fnore than 1/2" opening. 


$50. . 0 


0 


10-1-79^ 


•HAZARD CLASS . V 

1 — Imminent danger: Ar> exlstlng'^slanger that coulo reasonably be expecteid to cause death or serious physical harm. 

2 — Serious violation: An existing danger that could probably be expected to cause death or serious physical harm. 

3 — Nonserlous violation: An unsafe existing conditioh or act that wduld/probably not cause death or serious physical harm but would have a 

direct or Immediate relationship on the safety and health of ernployees.. 
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Wi 'ol(1fie8e actions in the corrective action plan, an. example of 
w^ici^is shown m Exhibit 7. Tfie p4an lists eSch corrective action . 
ihat wljll be undertaken, the individual responsible for that action, , 
the.date by whi(jh it should be completed, and the estimated post of 
th«. project, The Program-Director then sends a copy of t4ie applica- 
ble "portions "of thfe^ofrective action plan (o each work unit or 
.department. Thi plan guides *he activities of thpse carrying-out the 
correcjtive actioftslfcnd also serveg as a Basis for the Program Direc- • 
tor to monitor proglress of these activities. 

Written Rules and Peculations / 

OSH rules arid* regulations must be written, publishfedy and com- 
municated to employees to provide a consistent and easily ad- 
ministered approach that Ayill ensure sate worJ^jipactices in all ' 
campus activities. The d,evelopment of«t|i^9iNrules serves three im* 
portant functions for an*OSH programiPirsfiimthe involvement of 
employees in the formulation of rules |nd. regulations is an ex- 
cellent way of motivating them to follow 'tfie procedures. Second, a 
school, developing its own rules and re|ulations, is forced to.puU 
together all of theTelevant federal/state/lpij^l standards as well as 
all of the, rules it hasjeveloped on its Wh. Third, these;^ written 
documents set startdar/ls fOr safe work practices and establish a 
basis for disciplinary action, against employees who fail to meet 
these standards.* . | " f 

However, for these OSH rules to be effe«tive and enforceable, they / 
must be well conceived, realistic fair, and presented in language/ 
and ^ form that cat) be easily understood by all. The development 
©f such rules and regulations is not a simple task that can be «c- ^ 
complished overnight; it takes time and thought and shouldjrtvolvfe 
the input of OSH professionals, cdnsultants, etc. In this section, 
some suggestions and guidelines are offered for the formulation, 
organization, and issuance of OSH rules and regulations. ' ^ 

Formulation, of Rules and ^kgulations 
Thfere are two basic 'types of OSH rules and regulatid^i?: 

1. -Genefal OSH rules applying to all personnel; and 

2. Specific rules or procedures relating to pai-ti^ular jobs. 

The ultimate responsibility for developing all rules and regulations 
should rest with the Pi"o«ram Director. General OSH rules and 
regulations can beforitiufated, however, by using any t^jie or a c«<n- 
bination of the following groups of campus personnel: the OSH pro- 




'♦Writtert rulcH and regulationrt alno can be invaluabjie in tlfnionstrating Kood intent 
, to OSHAfconipliffnce offio6/8 .ancl#<flfeifending the;H(ih()ol in court actiokw. 
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OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HtAlTri COBRECJIVE ACTION PLAN 

u- V ■ .■ 



Date 


Qoflotency 
•noted 


. . . „ . 

■v ■ 

^ RGqu!re.cl 
^pgulatjon' 


■■ n 

Corrective 
, aptlon tQ be 


4' ■ : . ■ — ^ 

^ * Individual. 

assigned 
to take action ^ 


_ r- - . . i 

Priority 
assigned and 
approved by 


Date for 
corppletlon * 


Cost 
estimated/ 
actual 


OSH 
cornmitfae 
follow-up 
and date 




A * 




** 




. ■ 
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gram staff, the personnel department, special rulen-making com-^ 
mittees, departmental committees of supervisors and employees, or 
eniployee safety committees. 

General tules and regulations shpuld include the following infor- 
mation: * ^ ' * s ^ 

• an overview the existing OSH prpgram, includipg the 
campus policy statement; 

• a description of the various administra<^ive functions 
responsible for the program; 

• a list of those rules and procedures, including disciplinary 
actions, Applicable to all personnel; 

• an explanation of the responsibilities of the individual 
employee regarding the campus OSH program; and 

• •-^ list of einergency telephone numbers. 

Specific OSH procedures or rules will -be required. f<pr particular 
operations or job^rin this case, the-personrfel who are directly in- 
volved with these specific tasks should be given the opportunity to 
develop the instructions. Any involvement of employees in develop- 
ing the rules and regulations in this matter draws on their 
knowledge of g.particular department o^; operation and, at the same 
time, motivates them to adhefe to the rules that have been 
developed. 

All available resource materials should be reviewed before writing 
the -standards, but information should be limited to only those 
areas that are directly related to activities performed on campus. 

Sources thftt may be useful include: . • 

• federal, stat.e, and local standards; 

• standards published by nationally recognized organizations 
such as the American National Standards Institute (ANSI), 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers (ASME), Amer- 
ican Conference of dovernmental Industrial Hygienists 
(ACGIH), or Rational Fire Protectio^i Association (NFPA); 

;' • eqijipment operation manuals; . J 

•^materials provided by safety organizations, such as the Na- 
tional Safety Council (NSC) or the American Society of 
Safety Engineers (ASSE); and 

• existing safety rule^. and manuals developed by Other 
. - universities or colleges. 

_Ji special technique that can be useful in formulating specific rules 
and regulations for hazardous procedures is the "job saftjt)^ 
analysis." This techryque has been Used in designing machinery 
and equipment with safety in mind. It is alst). useful it)4ormulating 
rules in a* manner applicable to a campus, for areag not covered by 
any known source. Persons responsible for the rules and regulatiofts 
conduct job safety analysis by observing employees working at the 



specific task or in. the area of concern. This technique described 
briefly in Exhibit 8. Exhibit 9 shows a training guide that was 
developed using this procedure. 1^ . 

The development of rules and regulations for specific jobs depends 
on the types of activities occurring on a campus and the number of 
employees involved in these activities. The better informed 
employees are, the greater the.ir choice of avoiding accidents. Ex- 
hibit 10 lists examples of the types of topics that can be included in 
safety manuals. 

Basic Organization and Format 

The^.rganization and forniat of the material should be given 
careful consideration. Of primary consideration is whether all rules 
^ould be grouped together in one document or should be in sepa- 
rate documents for specific departments or operations, with a 
general ^fety brochure_;fof all emplqyees. Choose whichever 
organization seems best for the OSH program's resources and in- 
tended method of distribution. * 



Exhibits 



JOB SAFETY ANALYSIS PLAN 



A job safety analysis plan has four steps: selecting the job, 
outlining job steps, identifying hazards, and formulating con- 
trols. These are described briefly as follows: 

V, The job has to be carefully defined. Jobs selected for this 
aAlysis should be neither too' broad nor too narrowly 
dJined. * ^ 

2. v}rhe job then is broken down into all of its successive 
steps. This usually is done by observing the performance of 
an experienced employee, recording each step, and then 
checking to see if the employee agrees wifW the procedure. 

3. the hazards (If. any) associated with each step are iden- 
tified and labeled. Again, this is best done by observation, 
.but can also include recall Of past incidents. For each step, 
a^k questions like: (Dan the employee be struck by anything, 
be caught in anything? Can he or she fall or overexert? Is the 
employee exposed to anything injurious such as gas, fumes, 
acid burns? 

4. Rules or proce'dures are formulated to avoid the identified 
hazfi^rds. Some hazards will require environmental changes, 
such as in tools or materials, whereas others will require pro- 
cedurjal changes. In th^ rules, be specific, avoiding 
generalities such as ''Be Careful." or "Take Caution." 
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JOB SAFETY ANALYSIS TRAINING GUIDE 



JOB l^rindmg castings 



DATE Jun&7 1978 . 



TITL 



FMAN 

ESJOB Pedestal grinder operator 



FOREMAN 
SUPERVISOR 



ANALYSIS 
BY 



DEPARTMENT Physical pl^nt 



SECTION 




REVIEWED BY 



1^ 



REduiRED AND/Of^.REQOMMENDED 

PERSONAL PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT Leam^fgloves goggles safety shoes 




APPROVED BY 



'sequence of ba^ic job steps 



POTENTtAL ACCIDENTS OR HAZARDS RECOMMENDED SAFE JOB PROCEDURES 



1 'RigW hand reaches into box grasps 
casting, domes to wheel 
4 



1 Strike hand on edge o< box or casting cut 
hand on bufr 

2 Lifting of heavy castings 

3 Drop castings on fopt 



1 Wear gloves or protect against sh^fp edges 
as required when handling raw stock 
■ ^* 

? Use prop^jt lifting procedures Got help if 
blarik IS too larg^ for^)no man 

3 Wear fCF*t protection 



tl Left han^grasps left side of casting 
right and left hands push casting 
against wheel 



liu Left hand places finished castibg 
' Ik>x on Side of rr^achme 



t Cut hand on burr strike hand agairyst 
wheel 

2 Flying sparks du^t chips or wh^el 
breakage 



J 



1 Strike hand against box or castings 

2 Lifting ol heavy Castings 

3 ^rop castings on fpot' 



' t Wear gloves <>f. protect ag(^inst 'sharp edges 
of castings Kiliep hands clear of rotating 
parts DonofW^ar loose clothing 

2 Wear eye protwtion Ensure that /ill 
required guards are in place i e 
sideguards and tongue Quard are of proper 
si/e. toot rests and tongue guards are 
properly adjusted , ' 

t Wear glove&'or pr^ti^tect against sharp ecfgos 
of castings ^ 

2 Use proper lifting t/acfinrques 

3 Wear foot prolectiort'* 

/ 

A f^rovide for ftioving of finished stock 



5?^ 
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CONTENTS OF, A TYJ'IftAL UNIVERSITY SAFETY GUIDE 


• Introduction , . 


Page 

• i 


1. 


Standard operational.rules 

A. General . ^». 

B' Welding - )tt 
'C Lathe operations 

0. Drill press operations ,. 
• E. Grinding . 

F. Power saw operations 

G vJointersand planers. 

H Sanders 


' 1 
2 
•8 
3 
3 
4 

6 


11. 


Welding. 

■ « 


6 


^111. 


Silyer soldering 


7 . 


IV. 


Metal cleaning ' 




, V. 


Spray painting ' 

. . ■ , . .< *" 


10 


VI. Guardingof belt and pulley drives, shafts 
and gears » • ♦ 




' VH 


Storage and use of flammable liquids 




VIII 


Storage and use of gas cylinders V ♦" X 




IX 

« 


Use of cordrconnected electpcal applianoe^_ 


^13 , 


X 


.Proper lifting procedures 




■ XI 


Noise control 




XII 


Emergency eye washes efnd deluge shpwers 

✓ 


♦ 14 ' 


j(lll 


Laboratory safety procedures 


17 


Viv 


Fire safety * ' . • ' ' 




• 


Appendix A EMERGENCIES 
Personal Injuries . 
First aid 

Obtaining medical assistance 
Reporting work-related injuries 

Fires V 

Police Services 
i Hazardous Material mcidents 

Emergencies Involving Utilities ' ^ 

Emergencies Involving Electric Shock 






Apper>flix B POLICY FOR PROCUREMENT OF EYE 

PROTEOTiON ^ 

.u Recommendevi Lens Shades 

Recommended Eye and Face Protectors 
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After determining the basic organization of the OSH riiles (one 
document or several), the format should be chosen. In form, such 
documents can range from loose-leaf sheets or posters to booklets or 
manuals, depending upon the time and funds available for such' a 
venture. This also takes into account the level of detail that will be 
involved in ^ach piece. The format used in presenting these safety 
and health rules can vary, depending upon the imagination of the 
rule-making body, 

No matter which format is used, make the publication as com- 
prehensive interesting, and attractive as possible. The rules should 
be stated in simple, explicit terms with flW. if any. exceptions. At- 
tractiveness and interest can be aided by involving students from 
the school's art department to desi^ the layout and prepare draw- 
ings or photographs. An example of the use of illustrations can be 
found in Exhibit 11. 

( 



Exhibit il 



EXAIVIPLE OF SAFETY RULES POSTER* 





VI^VEHICLE FlkES 

A small. 2-1/2 lb, dry-chemical-type fi/e ex- 
tinguisher should be a part of the vehicle's 
emergency equipment. ^ ' 

If a fire should occur ip the engine, im- 
mediately turn off the Ignition and, if possi- 
,ble. call the fire department. 

Lift the hood of the vehicle caJtiously \r\, 
case of flare-up. sure^to protect your 
hands. Direct the extinguisher at the base 
of the fjam'e and stand byjn case fire 
restarts. . 



If a fire extinguishtdr is not handy, use dirt, 
sand, or even fa large cloth or coat to 
smother the fireA 

If a fire should occur in the seats, use water 
and, if possible, remove the seats from the 
vehicle. 

Prevent a vehicle fite. If you smell gasoline 
or suspect electrical tr6vible« have the vehir 
cle inspected immediately. 



"University of Georgia Fire Safety i^nual 
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^Ismance to Campus Employees 

Alter the rules have been drafted, relevant rules should be posted at 
specific job sites on campus, so that employees may comment on 
their appif|)riateness. The notice should indicate why the rules 
were developed, their proposed adop^on date, and the cut-off date 
for comments. Labor unions or other such groups may also be asked 
to review the rules and comment^j Allowing employees to react to 
rules that a^pply to them and giving them an opportunity to cqm- 
nxent from their own experietires should encfturage acceptance and 
cooperation when the rules^e made, distributed, and enforced. 

Pach employee should receive a copy of those general safety a\jl 
health rules that apply to allpersonneL In addition, employees per- 
formipj^ hazardous taste should receive copies of the specific rules 
developed for those tasks. ' 

Once the rules have been issued in fipal form, a review mechanism 
should be developed to prpvide employees and supervisors the op- 
portunity to suggest Editions, deletions, pr alternations. As 
modifications are needed or aa new rules are developed, the up- 
dated versions and the new rules must be issued. 



Safety ^nd Health Training 

Many accidents and injuries that occur at colleger artc^universities 
result from employee oversight or failure to abide by published 
safety and health rules. Unsafe practices among maintenance or 
physical plant employees, for example, include failure to ^(8e per- 
sonal protective equipment, improper lifting and carrying, and un- 
safe use of materials,an"d equipment. Often these unsafe practices 
can be related directly to lack of training; employees don't know 
about the hazards to which they are exposed nor do they know how 
to handle these potential dangers. Thus, safety and health training 
is a vital element of the campus OSH pr^|^am. 

Care must be taken to ensure that employees receive and assimilate 
ijafety and health information and that they are motiv'ated to act on 
this information. This calls for a formal, fully-oriented, and docu- 
mented program — ^^a program designed to develop an awareness of 
safe and healthful practices as they apply to each employee. 

The importance of such training is recognized in the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act, which cilntains a number of regulations re- 
quiring that training be proVideU. These regulations a ret described 
in the (>SHA publication ^Training Requirements of the OSHA 
Standard,* • (OSHA 2082F), which is available from the OSHA 
Regional Offices, ^though the, OSHA regulations specify some 
functional areas irAyhich training is required (e.g., operation* of 
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materiarhandling equipment, welding equipment, power presses, 
laundry machinery); they do not specify the type of training that 
must be given/nbr do they identify ^11 tyjtes of training that may be 
needed. Basically, the responsibility for identifying and meeting 
OSH training needs rests with each individual institution: 

Because such a variety of activities occur on campus, thi* section 
cannot present detailed course descriptions. Some general 
guidelines for identifying what types^of training should b?. included 
in youi; OSH program are, hpwever, given. 

' \ . • ' ♦ 

General Guidelines ■ r 

. Employees ^ould be trained to maintain their, own safety and the 
safety^f others. In general, ^he need for training- arises: 

• when a new employeie is' hired;- - ^ ■ ^ 

• when an. employee transfers to another job; 

. when new equipment is irifttalled or a new task is assigned; 

• at any tiftie when the lack of employee knowledge or skill is 
creating accidents,or potential hazards 

Training should be based upon assessed needs. If lack (* employee 
skills or knowledge is thought to be at the root of a hazarH^or poten- 
tial probleni, the training should be planned. AssesMng what 
employees need to know in terms of. safety procedures talres into ac- 
count some type of^Jnalysis of the job itself, the equipmi^nt being 
used, any operating or behavioral problems, and an overall 
appraisal of the indjvidual-s job performance; 

Once needs have^i^en ^determined, training objectives must be 
developed and ^|cii^nented.^ These ob^ must be stated^^n 

terms of what tTOWmployep should know and be able to ^o by the 
end of the trainfflK. Examples rfre: 

• The emjHoyee «hall be able to describe the procedure to 
follow in case of an emergency (fire, chemical spill, etc.). 

he ernployee shall be able to effectively lock out power 
iT^M:hinery before performing maintenance or repair <)pera- 
tior 

.f;ij|h/ employee .tihall be able. to demonstrate ap ability to 
, 5^ /.Sitisfactorily clean and use the respiratory protective equip- 

m^V■■.■":Inent. ;.. . ' * 

iilf tjte^^^ wi.^kes it easier to determine if the employee 

lly has .ol?tained the necessary skills or knowledge at the end of 
training:.. 6nce the objeetiyej^ have been defined, determining the 
ning tlOiHtent and method i« simplified— the trainer can focus on 
ihfe^xperiei^es to bfprovicjled so that the employee will achieve the 
flesired kntfiiifledge. The content and method sugg/ested by the sec- 
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ond objective, for instari^, might consist bf showing employees how 
machinery is locked out And letting them practiqe this procedure. 

Most graining occurs on the job, with the supervisor as trainer. In 
some mstances, training involves ot^er persons such as the Pro- 
gram Director or outside consultants. A variety of training tools 
, (movies, slides, posters, manuals, etc.) can be used. Some of these 
are already developed and can be pu^'chased from various safety- 
organizations and Commercial companies, \ 

Groups to be Trained ' ' 

. In considering who needs training and the type of training required, 
we must consider the types of employees involved; degree of risk 
and hazards to which the employee would be exposed during nor- 
mal activitieis; and the specific OSH responsibilities that the in- 

^dividual may hAve ih the overall institutional program. Three 
different groups emerge: 

1. Professional personnel who may have OSH as thdr primary 

responsibility or as a collateral duty a&signment; 

2* Personnel jn high risk environments (physjcal plant and 

laboratory activities); and ' ' . 

3. Professional and nonprofessional personnel working in low risk 

environments (classrooms and office area3). 

OSH Program Staff 

iJepending upon their backgrounds, individuals with the primary 
responsibility ^r planning and directing the OSH program may ' 
need additional training to carry out their assigned tasks. Again, 
the specifics of this training will depend on the activities these in- . 
dividuals are expected to perform* and their experience in doing 
them. 

In general, a training progratt) for these people should include com- 
prehensive treatment of the principles of accident prevention and 
hazard identification that will result in a thorough understrfnding 
of how accidents and illnesses occur and how they can be prevented. 
In this context, OSH training should include the following 
elements: f 

• job safety analysis, 

• inspection procedure, ^ 

• accident investigation, - * 

• reporting and !*ecording systems, 

• worker motivational techniques, and 

• management theory 

Employees in High Risk Environments 

The supervisor of employees who work u\ high risk situations is the 
key factor in any campus OSH program, for this individual has the 



ii\o8t control over the people and the working environnient. (This 
covers faculty who oversee students in labs, fts well as physical 
plant supervisors.) Hence, these supervisory p^sonnel must be for- 
mally trained in safe, healt4aful work j)ractices. Such training 
should include some t>r all of thetoUowing topics as they ^pply to 
the specific departments: 

• basic elemejits of the campus OSH program; 

• campus safety rules and procedures (general and specific for 
' each departmiBsnt); > " 

• the supervisor's role in accident preventiofi; • 

• job safety analysis; ^ ■ . ' ^ 

• emergency procedures; 5 

• manual materials handling; 

• machine guarding and personal protective equipment; 

V • motivational aspects, caveri'ng communications^ human 
relations/discipline, and setting objectives; and 
^ techniques for training employees in safety procedures and 
Tor evaluating their performance. 

Supervisors must be able to use a variety of techniques, such as per- 
sonal observation, inspections, common sense, job stucjies, accident 
investigations, and analysis of accident statistics to detect 
workplace hazards. The problem must be approached with the 
proper attitude ahd with the question: **How could an accident oc- 
cur here?" This attitude and concern must be applied evenly and 
consistently in till situations. Supervisors must learn to be effective 
in motivating employees to follow safe operating procedtt¥es and in 
enforcing OSH rules in a consistent manner. They must learn to en- 
force these rules in all cases, for all personnel. After this training 
course, the supervisor should be able to evaluate the worker's over- 
all performance with consideration given to unsafe acts and condi- 
tions. Finally, the supervisor must set an exai^ple in adhering to all 
safety and health regulations and procedure^. 

The employee involved in a high risk operat/on should be instructed 
in the general safety and health regulation^of the campus as part of 
the general orientation session given toBll employees. In addition, 
employees in high risk situations must be given training related to 
the rules and procedures to be followed in their pwn departments. 
Training for specific jobs and equipment generally can be handled 
most appropriately on the job by the employee's immediate super- 
visor. This training should include procedures to be followed in case 
of emergencies. ^ ' 

.EmployeeAwho are transferred from low risk to high ri«k are 
must be givj|in the additional, specific training necessary for th 
new positions. This training should take place before the employees 

V begirt ^heif new jobs/ • i# \ 
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Employees in Low Risk Environments 

All employees should be acquainted with the various safety arid * 
health effprts undertaken at the campus with emphasis on theirrole 
in these efforts. A general safety and health orientation sesvsion 
should belscheduled periodically for all new employees. This ses- 
jsion can hk part of the overall orientation program. If these sessions 
have not-been given on campus in the past, all employees shouldjat- 
tend. The t^rientation program should include: 

/ , • general campus safety and health rules and regulations/ 
(di^tribiited in written form for later reference); 

• eni^loyee rights and obligations under existing vsafety and 
. health legislation; . , ^ 

• the supervisor's role in safety and health training; 
le organization and functions of the campus safety pro- 

j(ram» including the names of individuals to whom ques- 
ions, suggestions, and complaints {^hoiJ|hbe addressed; 
^general emergency procedures; and ^ 
the employee's responspiuW in accident prevention. 

So that employees can easily review the material presented, a copy 
of tne campus safety and health rultes (discussed in the previous sec- 
tion) ^ould bie printed and distributed at the session. 

Sources of Training Courses and Mcderia^ 

The faculty and staff should not be overlooked as a\ource for ^ 
develooing and presenting, training^^courses and for materials. Often 
on a college or university campus, there are individuals experienced 
in materials development and training^ as well as departments 
possessing all of the audio-visual and printing equipment necessary / 
to produce th'e materials. Use of this expertise hiay result in th^ 
highest quality and least expensive materials and course^. 

If traininjg materials are «iot available on campus, outside assis^ 
tance should be obtain^td in developing and presenting the training 
programs, particularly for the OSH staff. Once this training has* 
been completed, the other two groups often* can be trainecHiy the 
OSH program staff with the use of available materials./^ 

Numerous organizations have the ability to develop and present the 
vanous training package^i discussed above. These general training 
programs oan be purchased and modifred to fit tHe^needs of your 
own program. Apply caution to the use of**canned** mtlt^rials. They 
should be reviewed for their relevance (in light of the desired 
results) before being usjpd. Several universities now offer training 
courses and seminars that are available to campus OSH personnel. 
These. institutions also give instruction toward advanced degriees in 
safety and health occu*patiorls. In additiot| a listing of the courses 
iqffered by the following ofganizations provides examples of the 



typies of available training courses that are appropriate for the • 
GSH program staff and for, supervisors of employees in high risk 
situations: ^ 

• NIOSH Division of Training and Manpower Development 
(4676 Columbia Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 45226) offers 
short courses for professional personnel in the field of ocr 
cupational safety and health. These courses range ffonsL 
badic introductory programs to specialized technical areas ^ 
using labbf-atory learning. In addition, the division supple- 
ments its direct training effort by. providing assistance 
through lectures and consultation. A detailed listing of 
courses offered, course schedules^ and fees can be obtained 
by writing for 'their course catalog. 

• OSHA Training Institute (10600 West Higgins Road, Rose^ 
mont, Illinois 60018). has a 1-week cpurse in Instructor 
Training for Voluntary Compliance. Tfie course is designed 
to prepare trainees to teach self^nspection procedures and 
correction of workplace deficiencies. College and university . 
instructors are particularly encouraged to enroll. No fee ia 
chai'ged. ' V 

^ • National Safety Council (444 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicagc)^ 
Illinois. 60611) offers a variety of courses at their Safety 
Training Institute. Courses particularly relevant are Fun- 
' dqmentals . in Occupfiitional Safety, Safety Training 
Methods, Safety Management Techniques, and LabbrWory 
Safety. Upon request, the -NSC will proyide a booklet 
\de8cribing these and other course offerings. 

OSH traftoing also is provided by sonie'insurance companies and by 
private cdrtsulting firms. 

i> • • ■ ' . 

In addition to courses, a variety of instructional materials are , 

available for purchase from insurance companies and associations. 
Prices vary, as do the quality and -the type of materials offered. 
These materials can be purchased in several forms: slides, movies, 
booklets, textbooks, etc. Many instructional materials can be ob- 
tained from the federal government at nominal prices. Sources to 
check for such materials are: . 

• The Superintendent of Documents 
/ U.S. Government Printing Office 

>Va8hingtori, D.C. 20402 

• Natioriiftl Technical Information Service 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Springfield, Virginia 22151 

• National Audiovisual Center 
Government Services Administration 
Washington, D.C. 20409 
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Additional traiining refenences are listed in Chapter IV, which 
. covers sourceji of information. ' 

Recordkeeping and Reporting Requirements 

t 

It is wise ta cfocument all training,. medical examinations, inspec- 
* tions, accident investigations, and other task^f^ conducted by your 
OSH program. When money or manpower is expended on any 
effort, it is worth the extra time required to document that effort. 
TJiis documentation will be vajliable not only in demonstrating 
good faith to OSH A inspectors, but also in defending the institution 
. against court actions. In' addition, it can be used to nM)nitor the 
effectivenesf) of your program, Analyze problem areas and trends, 
and jystify program expenditures to your administration. 

This section discusses the recordkeeping and reporting require- 
ments specified by OSHA. "fhe ne!R section expands upon these 
requirements to show how such recording procedures can be useful 
to an OSH program. 

OSHA requires that employers keep certain basic records on oc- 
cupational injuries and illnesses. One use of these records is to pro- 
vide data to the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). Congress gave 
BLS the responsibility for generating occupational injury and ill- 

' ness statistics to indicate trends and progress over time. These ag- 
gregate statistics are used by the various agencies concerned with 
•afety, accident prevention, and erlforcement to alter existing 

♦ systems and to develop new procedures for reducing the losses due 
to occupational injuries and illnesses. / 

Not every employer is asked to submit records to BI^S each year. 
Only those schools falling within stf^tistical samples determined by 
BLS are required to repoH to BLS or to cooperating states at the 
end of a recording perioj^oWever, every employer with 1 1 or more . 
employees must keep the Same basic ceco^ds. 

. OSHA Injury/Illness /?ecorrf/jeqHfc?^^wt>emen^6*^ 



The OSHA reporting system requires that two basic types of records 
be kept by each employer: 

• OSHA No.'2()() (exhibit 12 — front and back) — Log and 
^ Nummary of Occupational Injuries^ and Illnesses ' 
, • OSHA No. 1.01 (exhibit 1.')) - Supplementary Record of 
Occupational Injuries and Illness 

Reproductions of the actual forftis appear as Exhibits 12 and lU. 
. Below^ is a detailec^ description of these forms. 

The Log and Summary of Occupatitntal Injuries and Illnesses 
(OSHA ISo, 200 Exhibit 12. front & hach) % used to classify and 
summarize injuries or illnesses and to note the severity and. out- 
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U'>*<v*n 6w* t« fftrttc*! A«Mkti |0#t*< *«n ta<K M«M<i(*i» 
f*«n<(^ tWtlii** •MtltiM* rs«1 •<tM.«i«i» 1^1 <H»»i 
•t^rtl (il *««ri'i>n'«#oi4l rwM li«*/<^ iiiitiNi* «^ •It* tin/ 
••|<i>*i/'* It" "iM t^■v•«»^l••• 4«>W> fxt l» MKii/.nq 

!>.»> lW>'>« illi».-*^ •«!« t^.<'>A«»v> >iAU>'i>l «• ' 
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lt*r^M Anthi.t r^w^ViM -^Iwl^..! ^»l<«t.i.» 
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nH"H tt * t/tv^x*" I* »»» <>»WI'»it («iti««<^«4l im^mwi .khJh Itw 
«I«W<« ii««l«t nl * f*TV<<«n ilAti4>4l I'MI'^'I kwi MM xwtudr l»tl 
«rf H««liT»'i livw l>*«tn«nl Ciyj kit)»»i4nt i4f^*(><i> f-nm 
^mr*m tii*% tv>m (plinMn ««1 «a h»th «^«^ iki ran 'Bfln*!** 
<ri>f« •«■> Mn ttiqu^ iKnvirM hy • |tftf«>i«i ra^Mtd 

lttA*l)b»«MtfrT' A M«<^f'>rW«it<><4t«M> MM** tKiVvw-i t 
«(1 <it tiih«r« HrvKai «f mvIuHkH •qWMwnt «• |*(ii«mfd Oik **»r%>H 
• t«t<itv "mil ti'i* ^oM ttkUKani lh»«i<» (»••• 'am*! b«t» 

«^ »IIk« i^MfMMM n».«ntf«t tif»tMVtli«|M« ulld*! dtttxKlt) 
•^«iiol*» «*|IUtixm«tf « •tiii«Yi*V*«*' •'••'•H- »«>«M« 
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4pllv<«uf* '(ntl'uitMn l>#N|in(l<tW ««vi«*^>w«tiurA •n4«t«>ii«- 
m *4 Mr<l#f «rvi<h< r«<«.i|4^ tm ir>*M^i«piM «« • pi** lo 

n«it>>A <(it i4>*i>wi«' <»K> ikt nOi p<aiw<lT t^Ml « * 

♦KIXi****"! tu(fi 9 i<*4(>^| M«i""»i t*t>nKt«ti f' ti Wi* •« M> 
N <n»rtl«>nM «t l(X«1<w< ''ivn •ttktrft l»|»v #• <« M» hrm 
J <t»yr«< <«>••••« Id i«iT liil m^iliM 

MOM INVIfMMMfNt tnaf^lMitiil Itaiitrt*-^! tiaMX^ tfi^i^Mvynl 
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iia>4« Al «i «iK(>«i>T«» I MKt (tMiNt »rt iK i>t' ln*n*«*ir^ « p'*'*'^ 



come of each oise. This record covers. the tlate ()t the injury or-ill- 
ness; name, occupatipn, and department (rf employment of the^ 
employee; a brief descript ion of the injury or illness; and whether or 
not this resulted in death or loss of work. Kaoh recordable injury or 
illness occupies one line. *■ * .. 

An equivalent form or a computer printout may be substituted for 
OSHA Form 200 as long as t^he form or printout is detailed, easily 
readable, and as understandable as the OSHA No. 200. A recpfda- 
b'^e case must be entered on the log within 6 workitig days ofjlearn- 
ing of the "incident. The log should be maintained in each w(\rH es- 
. -tablishment (e.g., by data processing equipment) if each incident is ^ 
recorded-on the log at the place it is maintained within 6 days of the 
incident, and if a copy of the log, current to within 45 calendar days, 
^ is maintained at the work establishnient.- 

A copy of the totals and information following the fold line of th6. 
- last page for the year must be posted at each establishment in the 
^ ' place or places where notices to employees ^are fustomarily posted. 

This copy must be posted no later than February 1 and must remain 
, in place until March 1. Even though there were no injuries or ill- 
nesses during the year*, zeros must be entered on the totals line, and 
the fornH»osted. The per^son responsible for the annual summary 
totals should certify that th^ totals are true and complete by signing 
^t the bottom of the form. 1> 

The Supptementary Record of- Occupational Injuries and Illnessen 
('OS/Z/l No. /O/; is designed to supplement the information on the 
OSVlk log for individual occursences. This addjtional information 
includes questipns as to the cause and location of the injury, the at.- 
tending physician, and the medical care required. Worker's com- 
pensfttion, insurance forms, or qiher forms miiy be ased" instead of 
©SHA Form 101— -if the same inforrhation is recorded. Since - 
■ ' recordkeeping requirements under OSHA rfia!|f differ from the . 

stiite's worker's tx)mpensatioT\tules, be sure that all OSHA ittHiis 
are covered if tl\i8 form /is use,aSfc....,,,,™-^ ^ i 

In addition, the school alsft) may be called upon to fU^oiit OSHA 
Form 103, an Occupational Injuries and I llnessfes^ Survey form.' 
* ^ Receipt of this fOfm indicates that the school has b^en selected as 
. ' * part of the sample of employers to bej^yed by the Bureau of 
' Labor Statistics. Aggregate statistics jJMkpational injuries 'and 
. illnesses are available from BLS a8.«3R of this survey. 

• These records, except for OSHA Form^^Bl^st be available at the 
• work establishment 'for inspection affl^^^ijig by OSHA com- 
pliance officers at all limes. All records must bp maintained in the 
office for 5 years. OSHA has not issued an offidal position on what 
■> constitutes a work "establishment" in an edjlfcational institution. . 
However, unofficial observations from OSKA personnel, indicate 
• ; ■ that an ^ntire university or a major campus of a multi-c|jmpus 
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^•••orm««o. _ . . OMB No 44R M53 

EMPU)YER *"W«i«t«t«iy Rtpord of Occupational injuries ami lllnomt 

•I. Name J ■ . 

7. MaH^ddrMk , / . ... . " ~' 

(No. Md iirfft) i(.H>«rluwn> \S\A\t\ 

3. l^alion. if different from mail addreM * Mvv. 

INJURKD OR ILL tJMFLOYEE ' . " *\ 

i-.N^ne ^..v :.. SuiwI Srrurily No. Jl ^ 

<Kir«i«tMe) \ t Middle namr J iU*ln«in(-> • 

S. Home addrete ^ _A . 

(No. wid Mrtrlf M it» .,r l.mn> IMjlr) 

Age ^ 7. S•x^ Male tie male. . 

'8. Orcupalion : 1 ^ _ 

<Kaier rrgultr )«b lillf, ik# tpenhc «t ti<rily V «<♦ »>rtfwrmin« tf timf of injury ) 

9. UepartmenI ^ ' , _ 

'S?^"».*L?* depert^eMl or dt*l*iun m which Ihr mjurnl jm rwn \y rrKuUrly rm|>inyrd. f»*a 
^ Ihouch IH M«y Wve b*en irmporinly workini in jmithrr •lr|.«iii,irnt \ii thr iimr ol injury.) 

THK ACCIDKNT OR KXPOSURE TO OCCUFATIONAL ILLNKSS - . 

10. Place uf.acciflcnl or eipoaure .1 i J* ^ , 

♦ «No. tnd niffO K il> v>r inwni 

II attidenr or expoaurf occurred on employer's prrmijirs. givr addrrM «>r plant or rMabtishmenl in whkli 
It occurred. l)o nol indicate department or divttiun within the plant or (••tahlUhmeni. If accident oc- 
curred outside employer** premi«e« at an idenltfiahle acMrfM. ^tive that addrexs. If it occMrred on a pub- 
lic highway or at any other t>lace which cannot be idenhfied hy number and street, please provide plaot 
refe/e^iccs locating t)ie place of injury as accurately as^po'^^l*- 
• II.'. Waa place of acrident o' exposure on employer's premises? ..^ _. ^ ..*_...*'.. v < Yr^ »r No) 

. 12. What w«ft the employee doin^ when injured? . _ J[ . ... . . 

• «B* ^(wriftr If hr w«« uMn|t i.hiK m npiip^ni ur hsndlrna mjkriai. 

name Ibem and Ifll wh«i hr t*a< ildinK t*|h thVm. > 

13. How did the accident occur? 

^IVvrib* (ulty ihe rtr nii whu h rr^uIM in ihr tmury or iKriutjiiofisi iIin«M. TrtI wImi 

kappenrd and i»ow il happra^ Namf anf oSjfru or ^ibMjmrt in«nt»r<| and h II ih«'» wi if iv»>t»' d K.ur ~ 

full drtailf (in ^\\ lar|or« M^fTr^ Ifd .»r ronirihuit.l hr thr^n ictmi 1 ... f|.jMi, .h.ri >.l.hiiitn«l r I '~ " 

OCCUPATIONAL INJURY OR (K:C|i|'ATlONAL ILLNKSS 

U. Describe the injury or illness Tn detail and indicate ihe part of body affe<lfd . 

''"H 4m|iut.itii>n of nith( imii t fingrr 
•I «rr«nd joJnl : fr^nurr of, nb^. Irtd |M«iM«nin|t. •!> rnijlittM>l Irli h«n<l, rlr ) 
15. Nume the object or substance which directly mjurrd the rmnloyef. "for rVample. the machine or thine 
•hr ntruck agaipst or which struck him. the vapor i>r poiM>ii he ioh.ilcd or ^Hallowed, the x Iritiical «r ra- 
diation which irritated his skin; or in casej of stramv hernia^ etc!, thr th^g he was lifting, pulling, etc.) 



16. Date of injary or initial diagnosis of .occupational illness 

17- Did employee die? . . ..(YM»r\No) 
OTHf:R 

18. Name and addrr«« of physician 

19. W hospttalitrd. name and address of hoipital> 



t flair I 



(No) 
. .. .V 



Date of report A.: pff pared by .. . , \\ ■ '" " * 

OftcW potltlon J-A...., * ^ 



/ 
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university can be treated as a single entity" for reporting purposes. 
The annual summary can, thus, report work injuries and illnesses 
for that institution as a whole. ' 

Copies of the OSH A poster outlining employee and employer rights 
and responsibilities under OSH A, Exhibit L4, must be displayed all 
year in a conspicuous place where notices to employees are 
customarily pos*ted. Additional copies of both the summary report 
and the posteY also may be displayed in departmental offices and 
other afetls that are more convenient to emploj^ees. / 
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VoKtnUfy 
Activity: 
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InffimMitlon: 



t^<*K C'^MA M»l»| ' 
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Classification of Recordable Injuries and Illnesses 

The following types of occupational injuries and illnesses must be 
recorded in the basic records required by O^HA: ^ 

: • fatalities^ ^ 

• tnultiple hospital cases involving fiv6 or more persons, . 

• cases that result in lost workdays, and 

• cases that do not result in lost workdays, but do result in: 

— ^the need for medical care beyond first aid, 

— transfer to another job, 

— termination of employment, 

— loss of consciousness, 

— restriction of work or motion, or 

—*ail other diagnosed occupational illnesses. 

A guide on this recorSability under 6SHA is shown in Exhibit 15. 
Employers are responsible for deciding which injuries or illnesses 
are recordable. This is not always an easy decision, as will be seen 
by the explanations of the categories that follow below. In cases 
vjMftethere is uncertainty about whether the case is repoj^^able, or 
exach^^hat type of reportable case it is, the case should be entered 
in the log. Cases that are later determined to be nonrecordable can 
be lined out, but, not erased: 

Also, a particular tasehiayjchange as time goes an. A person who at 
first required only medical treatment may, in time, lose workdays. 
A person who at first only lost workdays may die. As thg case 
changes, the classification must be (^hanged on the log. Simply drrfw 
a line through the olfl classification and enter the new classifica- 
tion. 

Fatalities and Multiple Hospitalization Cases [ 

All fatalities and cases \esulting in the hospitalization of 5 of more 
employees must be reported to the nearest OSHA area director 
within 48 hours. In stated with approved plans, the report should be 
made to the state agency lhat has enforcement responsibility under 
the plan. The report may \e made by telephone or telegraph rather 
than in writing* \ , 

^Lost Workday Cases) 

All occupational injuries Or illnesses resulting in lost days of Work 
must be recorded. In recordiiig days of work U)st due to an oceupa- 
tional injury or illness^j^count only the lost workdays, not calendar 
days. The number of workday^ lost includes aU those during which: 

• the employee would 'have worked but ^ould not, 

• the employee was assigned to a temporary job while unable 
to perform the permanently ilassigned job, 

• the employee worked hid/her permanently assigned job 
but could not perform all tne functions pf the job, ihd 
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GUIDE TO RECORDABILITY OF INJURY/ILLNESS CASES- UNDER OSHA 



If a case 



Results from a 
work accident or 
from an exposure 
in the work 
environment 
and is 



Does not resylt 
from a work/api 
or from an 
in the work" V 
environment. 




A death 



An iHness 



An injury that 
involves 



X 



Medical 
treatment 
(other than 

first aidr 
'■I 



I 



Loss 
of 

conscious- 
ness 



I 



Restriqtion 
of work 
or motion 



I 



Transfer 
to 

another 
job 



1 



None 
••of 

these 



Then case 
must be 
recorded 



*A case muet.involve a death, lllhess, or injury to an employee. 



Then case 
isnof 
to be 
recorded 



* • the employee worked at his/her permanently assigned job 
but could not perform th^ job full-time. 

vAmy employees of educational institutions are part-time or have 
;no regularly scheduled shifts. In these cases, the number of work- 
days lost must be estimated, based on prior work history, and the 
number of days worked by personnel with the same job classifica- 
tion* 

The employer also must use some discretion in deciding when to 
stop recording lost w()rkdayH. Obviously, when a person with a full- 
time job returns to his regular job, the riBcording can be terminiated. 
For less obvious cases, BLS uses the following guidelines. If an 
employee is transferred to another permanent job, the recording of 
lost workdays may be terminated even if the employee could not 
perform the previous job. If the person is no longer in yoUr employ, 
stop recording lost workdays. If an injured person continues on the 
job even though unable to do all parts of the job, the job may 
redefined to exclude those portions that the employee cannot per- 
ffffflflWhat case, discontinue counting lost workdays. The impor- 
tant thing in making these decisions is t6 act in good faith, ^An 
honest error in evaluating a case will not be held against anyone. 
Assistance in resolying difficult cases may Iffe obtained from the 
BLS regional director or from the OSHA area director. 

Medical Treatment Cases 

All cases that do not involve fatalities or lost workdays but that do 
resuU in medical treatment other than first aid must be recorded, 
Medicfil treatment includes treatment administered by a physician 
. or by registered professional personnel under the standing orders of 
a physician. Thus, it goes beyond first aid treatment (such' as one- 
time treatment and subsequent observation of minor scratches, 
cuts, burns, splinters, etc.) and activities whjich do not ordinarily re- 
quire medical care, even though provided by a phynician. Interpret- 
ing the phrase "wljich do not ordinarily require medical care'/ will 
decide many cases. ^ • 

Nonfatal Gases Without Lost Workdays 

If an injury or illness results in (1) transfer to another job, (2) ter- 
mination of employment, (3) loss of t-onsciousness, or (4) restriction 
of wori^^or motion, it is recordable even though no workdays are 
lost* *v 

Diagnosecii)ccupationat^Illnesses * 

A diagnosed occupational illness reported to the employer is 
recordable. Such an illness^must be recorded as of thl? date of diag- 
nosis. However, if the diagnosis occurred after a period during 
which a person has been unable to perform for unknown reasons, 
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' % ^ v. ■ ■ ' ; 

the date entered shgUld be* the first day on which the employee 
became u«able^to perform regular duties. Definitions of occupa- 
tional illness^ ^an be found on tiie back of OSH*A Form 2*0 (Exn 
hibit 12, back); these ar^ illnesses specifically due to job-related ac- 
tivities (versus the common cold, etc.). 

There is n6^iiA*e limit within which an employee must report an in- 
jury 'or illnes^. When an (employee -does report one, however, the 
•employer mijist determine Whether ( I ) there was an injury or illness, 
(2) it resulted from a work related accident or incident, fltnd (3) it is 
recordable. .Once an employer or hii designee learns of the injured 
or ill worker, he must decide within 6 days after receipt of the ihfor- 
niation whether or not it is a recordable case! Efficient accident 
reporting .^nd investigating procedures should be initiated to avoid 
the late nlepdrting of cases. . 



Other QSHA Recordkeeping and Reporting 
Requirements 

In acjdjtion \o occupatiorial injury and illness re<K)rd|^, OSHA re- 
quire^ employers- to keep a number of other records, to conduct in- 
spections, an^^to submit feports dealing with parf^icular equipment, 
environment$l conditions, materials, arid employee e«p6sure. Ex-, 
ampW the* major requirements that apply to colleges and univer- 
sities f^fi listpd on Exhibit 16. This list is not complete; it merely 
Ifes of the types of requirements listed by OSHA. Such 
are' scattered throughout the var|jpU8 sections of the 
OSHA legulations, Sometimes the requirendentfi^ange as the law 
is amended .'Employers are responsible for id<flh|8gf4^^ and comply- 
ing with those requirements applying to their oW^ (establishment. 



gives eJ^iimpl 
requireA\ents 



Accident, Injury, and lUness Investigation and 
Reporting 

As describeq in^he previous section, the primary purpose of 
OSHA*d recordkeeping rjquirements is to collect basic data on oc- 
rcupati6nal injuries and i^kifesses for the Hbreau of Labor Statistics.. 
This recordkeeping can, however, become a major asset for an OSH 
program. An Occident, injury, and illness investigation and report- 
ing system caxi\collect data helpful in program eyaluatidn and im- 
provement as well as the data required by OSHA. Such information 
can be used for^iany internal purposes, including: 

• identifying^ and controlling potential accidents on ei^ 
, posures; ;\ , 

• indicating wliere changes, substitutions, or elimination of 
materials, meUiods, processes, or operat^ions should be 
made; 
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Exhibit /1 6 



ITEM 


SECTION* 


REQUIREMENTf 


Tube and coupler scaffolds ' 


28(C)(4) r 


R 


Tubular welded frame scaffolds 


28(d.)(11)(1.4) 


R & ) 


Outrigger scaffolds 


28(e)(3) 


R 


* Tworpolnt suspension scaffold 


28(g)(8) 


1 


Powered platform installatipri 


66(3)(2).(4) * 


l&R 


Asbestos 


93a(f)(1) 


M 


. ' . 


93(a)(i)(1) 


R 




. (j)(6) • 




Ionizing radiation 


96(b)(2)(iii) 


R 




96(f)(3) 


^ 1 ■ 




96(1) 


N 




96(m) 


REP, . 




96(n) 


R 




96(0) 


■REP. • 


Hydrogen 


103(b)(5) . 
• (c)(5) . 


1 

1 ■■ ■■ 


Oxygen , 


104(b)(V0) 


1 


Tank storage 


106(b)(5)" 


1 ■ 

i 

R - 


Class I liquid sto/age 


106(g)(1)(i)(g) . 


Fixed location mixing of 






slurry explpsiyes 


109(h)(3)(v)(b) 


1 


Respirators 


■ 134(e)(2) 


R- 


Portable fire extinguishers 


157(d)(2)(i) 


1 . 


(d)(3)(iv) 


R 


. i 


(d)(4)(viii) 


. R • 


Fixed dry chemical systeto 


160(c)(1) 


'l&R 


Carbon dioxide system J 


161(b)(1) 


• 1 . 


Arc welding 


252(b)(4)(ix) 


1 



♦From 29 Code^A Federal HegulatioiiH^ Part 1910. 
tKEY: It^=Hec()fr^1^ M = Medu:al HUrveillance 



1 - Inspections 
Kep-Heport^j' 



Notification of incidents 
(exposure of over 25 renw) 



• iSer\tifying cannpus^wide trends in the severity of injuries, 
and illnesses^ types of injuries, volume of property dannage; 
location of accidents, causes of accidents, etc.; 

• providing safety perforrtiance information to work groups' 
enabling them to compare their present performance with 
their owfi pasft performanpe and with that of other work 
groups; \ 

• jui^tifying program expenditures tQ the administration by 
documenting program accomplishments; 



• .identifying group and individual training needs; 7 
Serving as a basis for award and incentive program^ to moti- 
vate and stimulate employee cooperation with thei)SH pro- 
gram; and ■ 9. ■ ■ / 

• developing defenses for the institution against court actions. 

The following discussion describes the steps involve^ in developing 
and ipaintaining an effective accident, injury, and illness investiga- 
tion and reporting^ system. An effective system c^n be instrumental 
in reducing the' number and severity of incidents by being used to 
uncover their causesf initiate corrective actibns to prevent them 
from occurring in the future, and/incfease Supervisor involvement 
in the OSH program. The syste^ is based on understanding and 
following through on three basic principles of such investigations. 

The fir^t principle is to invi?stiga*e all incidents, including those 
that result Qnly in first aid i^pe injuries or only in property damage. 
Any a(;cident, no matter how serious or trivial, should be reported 
and investigated becau^it may point tp hazarj|ous conditions, or 
practices that could lead to future,' more serious incidents. 
Moreover, heavy property damage and ot^iter costs to the institution 
often'result, eyen though no employees arV affected. Because one of 
the goals of any OSH program is to save money, even minor acci- 
dents should he reported. # 

The second principle is that the reporting system must be easy to 
use. The proposed system* therefore^ uses only one form to collect 
all the information needed. 

The third principle is to rethember that the key person in any acci- 
dent, injury, and illness preventio'n prograni is the supervisor. For 
the OSH program to be successfial, it must hJive the full cooperation 
and support of each supervisot^Therefor^all efforts by the OSH 
Program Director and staff shAiW b^onducted in conjunction 
with the supervisors. The supervisor generally is responsible for 
c6ndu(;ting the initial investigation and filing out the reporting 
, form for any ^tnployee. ^ ' - / 

_ Ueuehpin^MnAccideni^JnJury, and Illness « 

Investigation and Reporting Form ^ 

The first step in setting up this recordkeeping system is designing 
the investigation and reporting form. Because this will be the basis 
for the entire system, care must be taken to collect all necessary in- 
formation. Using a form that supervisors will be able to complete 
^/ with a minimum of effort. 

The reporting form should be analyzed to make sure that it collects 
all the information required by OSHA and the state worker's com- 
pensation form. Ih addition, the form should collect all other infor- 
mation necessary for any internal reports required by the OSH pro- 
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gmm. It is advisable to develop the tables on'\yhich the summary 
data will be displayed before completing the reporting form to 
ascertain that no essential data were omitted. 

Fmally, the accident, injury, aiid illness investigation and reporting 
form should include space for the supervisor^ analysis of the causey 
of^he incident, covering all information regarding the affected per- 
son (what the person was supposed to be doing; what the person ac- 
tually was doing; and the person's training, past performance, and 
accident records). Tlie supervisor's information gathered from an 
examination or inspection of the equipment being used and the 
physical environment at the time is to be included. The supervisor 
should also recommend the steps tq.be taken to prevent similar inci- 
dents. In this manner, the investigation and repotting form aids in 
examining the causes of the incident more closely and in consider- 
ing the fpUow-up acti^ to be takenV \ 

An example of this type of investigation and reporting^ form is ^re-t 
sented in Exhibit 17. Whatever form is used, it must be explained to 
all persons who might be called upon to use it. 

Investigating Incidents 

As mentioned^above, the Program Director provides guidance, but 
the immediate supervisor, dealing directly with employees, is a key 
person m any program. Therefore, the supervisor bears prim- 
ary redportsibiUty fofiensuring that the work environment is hazard 
free and that employee^ are adequately trained in safe working pro- 
cedures: The supervisor must be relied upon to enforce, on a daily 
basis, any efforts initiated by the OSH program staff. This includes 
accident, injury, and illness investigation and reporting. 

In the case of an accident, the supervisor is the perkoh pt the scene 
and is also the person with the most knowledge about thp work en- 
vironment and the employee(s) involved. Therefore, the employee's 
supervisor is best qualified to perform the initial investigation and 
to fill out the reporting form. 

Thus, the supervisor must not only be thoroughly familiar with the 
reporting system but must also be indoctrinated by the OSH pro-' 
gram staff on the need to report all incidents. The most important 
part of the supervisor's reporting duties is investigating the inci- 
dent. The supervisor must be trained to get the answers to two ques- 
tions: (1) What happened to cause* the accident* injury, or illness? 
and (2) What can be done to prev^it if from lfapj)ening again? To 
answer these questions, the sun-visor shotild be insti'ucted to 
follow the procedures outlined bfiow during ^e investigation: " 

• Check the site and circumstances of the incident aa 
thoroughly as possible tefore anythittf^ has been changed. 
Look for clues, and investigate each one. 
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Exhibit 1.7*'' 



FACULTY/STAFF ACCIDENT REPORT 



6 tw^yi'i I'' E'Tipktyrnenl 



T Age ol Enipiovt't' 
"W.ire f f p'.llo 



K D.iltf firim i«t /\« . linnt 



O.«tatl»o» accttJ*n| *as«rnptoy,«« doing *hon .n,,iieU hOA <l)il Jh^ .n,uiv h.ippen 'I 



*0. Cauje of Acrtrteni 

«CCid«nt ASS tSiyAed D) 
A Uo>*te conditKins 

Hi<^a»{l»nj» .HMnyamenl .ctfngosliof 
. (mp'oD*""u'T"nalion 
Implop*' Vf/ililali6rv 

Slip and (all ha<»f(l , 
ift>p(op«r diet) appAfffi 

MA/afdinjS Atn«o9C>hffio rofulit'fiPS 
9a«ftt tiim«^ vApOf^ 
H4d>*l"»n <t4P<>fuf ft 
- No rn«cha'ii( MiSv 



fl nnS,ilo.li 1^ 

OpOidl>f*tt Ail^rxil .tulhniity 

Ai>rKtng ,\\ ilMpt(>l>4«r ^p4't'l} 

Hyg»«^«il ^iilffly ilevit.f 
Used del«»< livo ««qiiipfnG«'t 

tmprdpct lltltng 
■ , t iulu»0 1o liW p«fStinrtl pmHM'lvV* efl«)ip'ne"t 
used ifnpiOIW PUOipmo''! 
iTip'uper lofldi'ig T<imr>g »i|t 
TovK unw'e position 
•iorvif ing miii'pfnenl *i*^Uc !V nmtKi" 

f)i«lM<.ii"g loa^i'^y 

Not dnlnil idPH »■!»*' OfU'llyi 



H •iwcaPon t*hiMtdid dccidni*! ocr<i* in hunrti'>q spfrity ^rrtnp' "jti tittn « h^ii . 



hour* . ,di1yS 



higji m«rlit,m 



)4 PfubahloH'i ii"^ni **fa(f 



<•) " Ntlu'* Ol iiiuiy 

at>ra«iV" N 

AmputadOf 
t»»fn other 

diitoc alio»> 
. lo'eign tKnJy 



.nl<>f tun' sertmd.i'v 
tt^otir (1|iO» I hftmii ill 
rntO»iCi1lir)n ilthpi 

i<ic««.iiinn 

iPunrtiiH» 
Sh<>< h pldi Ifit 

^|r:i..r 
OthPf 

■ np*»( 'tV 



P.lrl ti< txi'l, .riMiff'd I 



7 VVhat m«dical t»e.»lrni»f'1 iiflthi' ■r«iinv'} t>«'*«ir> fPf v^c ' 



'9 Do you h«v» «»y f«commenOai'On* \hn{ 
hy mAnag#<^'il implonrKioMtinri ^ 



S»tel.y form ttt A 



ydti Ir'Pl n^ah 




', « " 
I sh|i«ili1iM 
> ,ltJ'lnni«"» 
i thigh 
Kr^y 

< leg i('M<" 

.ink If 
, lor«r 



tM}<>" l.l^*>r> tiK.OrlOi 1 Ihm (id/iint^ 

'•I' ,k 



('h(ifi(i 
DiltP ' 



*(Jhiver»ity of Georgia 



• Di8CU88 the incident withlili^ p<?r8on(8) affected: this is 
usually the principal sour/dr^^nfoirma Wait, however, 
until first aid or^ medical treAfment has been given. Do not 

\ unnecesriarUy upset that^J^w^, Always put the injured's 
welfare firsjtf ♦ j ? 

• Talk with the people whfesaw the accident and those 
\ familiar with the conditior^ immediately before and after. 



Dig for thp information. The snnirllest detail m^iy point ttv 
the real cause. 

• Reconstruct the events leading to the incident. Consider all 
. : of the possible causes. Evaluate the unsafe acts and unsafe 

conditions that separately or in combination were con- 
tributing factors. ^ 

• Determine the most profei^ble cause of the accident Contact 
the OSH program staff ftf 'provide help in doing this, if help 
is heeded. 

• Be objective throughout the investigation. Its purpose is to 
identify and correct the problem — not to place the blarme or 
embarrass anyone. . . 

As soon as possible, the results of ^;his investigation shoul^ be used 
to eliminate or control the conditions that caused the accident, in- 
jury, or illness. To do this, the OSH Pril^ram Director and staff 
should instruct the supervisor to fake the following actions: . 

• if employee failure was involved, be sure that the employee . 
is properly instructed and that the instructions are 
followed. Also, all employees involved in similar operations 
should receive the same instructions. 

, • Wherfe the operation can be changed to eliminate the 
, hazard, make the change if it is within the supervisor's 
, ^ ^ authprity^o do so. If it exceeds his/her authority, recom- 
mertd appropriate action to the administration andjto the 
OSH program staff. 

• When equipment chainges or guards are n^cessary> decide 
exactly what is needed. Then discuss it with the administra- 
tion and with the OSH program staff. 

• Make a written report of findings, the action taken, and 
recommendations to the administration and to the OSH 

♦ program staff. Use accident, injury, and illness investigation 
forms if they are available. If not, simply write a memo. 

Analyzing Accident, Injury, and Illness Report Form 

After thp supervisor^ has completed the initial investigation and 
filled out the investigation amj reporting form, the form should be 
forwarded to the OSH program staff for processing an(J analysis. 
The OSH staff should b^ responsible for determimng whether the 
incident is reportable to OSHA or to the state worker's wmpensa- 
tion office. If so, the OSH staff will extract the necessary inforrtia- 
tion from the report. » x 

The OSH program staff also should review that/portion of the form 
^describing the incident, its causes, and the cotHroI measures that 
were inatjtuted or recommended by the supervisor to prevent a simi- 
lar incident. If the investigation, actions, and report filed by the 
supervisor are deemed io be adequate and do not indicate serious 



future hazards, the'OSH program staff qould simply code^e infor- 
mation for use in^ various internal sUnimary report^. 

if the report is inadequate concerning the causes identified or the 
control measures instituted or recomimended by the supervisor, the 
OSH staff cc^ild provide additionkj information on safety and 
health "procedures. On the other hand, if anything about the acci- 
dent, injury, and illness report indicate*s that, under similfer or 
slightly different circumstances,, serious injury or property damage 
could rfesult, the OSH staff could initiate immediate remedial a]|^ 
tion. This include^lnear misses ,^yhere no injuiy occurred or illnes? 
resulted *and incidents in which A pefsop received only a mjnor in-^ 
jury. Such accident^ should be investigated by the OSH, prograni 
staff immediately and thoroughly to ^ake siye that proper controls 
are instituted to prevent a rnorife serious »X)CcujrrenCe. . . 

Monitoriiif; and Evaluation of j^rogram Activiti^^ - 

Mortitoring is the day-to-day review of program activities to deter-, 
mine the extent to which progress is bejng niade toward meeting 
program objectives. The purpose of m^imoring is to identify actual 
and potential problems early so ccpective action fcan be taken. 
Evaluation, on the other hand, is tile periodic review of the (firfec-. 
tion, effectiveness, ftnd^efficiency of a program. 

^ . . L ■ * ■ 

Thus far,, this chapter has discudseovthe major OSH program fonc- 
l^ions ^f conducting inspections; investigating accidents, injuries, 
and illnesses; controlling hazards; developing written rules and 
regulations; providingftraininf^ campus employees; and keeping 
required record^. This final Sectiljn discusses monitoring .these'>ma- 
jor program functions and evaluating th^rogram's progress. At all 
times, the program's overall objective of reducing the number and 
severity of occuprftionil illnesses and injuries on campus and its 
" specific goals of reducing or eliminating Hazards should be con- 
sidered, i^his section also ilipcusses methods for proving the cost 
effectiveness' of an OSH program- 

Monitoring ^Routine Program Activities 

The OSH Program Director is responsible for monitoring the 
^ routine activities :of the OSH program to make sure they are carried 
out as planned. This is an important functipn of a successful pro- 
gram because it is quite easy. for 6SH program staff and other cam- 
^ pus personnel to let projects slide if no one is concerned enough to 
check «the progtam's status. • ; * 

Spei;ificall;J^, monitoring should ensure that the following actiykW 
ar^ performed^ * 

• .Routine inspections of .work .areas anjol^ pquipntj^nt con- 
' ^ . ducted at the agreed-upon f^uerfcies;* 
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• ReinVpections conducted to check progress towar<l corn- 
plianSfe in areas where violations^re uncovered; 
Allsfccidents and incidents investigated thoroughly ana re- 

\po4J:ed in writing; 

• OSH*training given to employees when hired and as needed 

• thereafter; ' * , * 

• Rules and j^ulations updated to encompass new campus 
activities and changes in the requirements; 

• Required recprds kept up-to-date and accurate; 

• "Each new employee provided a preemployment medical ex- 
aminatioh anTi periodic examinations selectively applied 
later as needed; . . . 

Exposure levels for radiation and other industrial hygiene 
azards checked periodically; « 
,egplar GSH conSmittee.meetifigs held; and 
theF activities to be carried* out conducted in a timely 
fashion. . * 



Merely ^monitoring 3ome ac^jvities may be sufficient to keep them 
on schedule. Other activities may prove tx) be j;Jironicaliy behind 
schedule or inadequately performed/This calls for reassessment on 
thi pirt of the Program Director. 

f . ■ - ' ■ • * 

Appropriate remedial action follows naturally from a clear under-. 

standing of why the problem exists. Therefore, the Program Direc- 
• tor^should devote his attention ^o uncovering the reason(8) for the 
:y problem. The problem miy be ohe'.of administration, such as the 
assignment of responsibinty being^unclear. On the other hand, it^ 
may be a staffing problem, ^uch as a secretary being assigned a task"^ 
that requires directing tne activities of department heads, or the 
chairman of an OSH committee b^ing so disliked personally by the 
^ members of the cotnmittee that the meetings are unproductive. The 
problem may be due to inadequate training so that the person 
adsigntd the responsibility for the;t6sk does not understand it ade- 
quately, the problem also may be that the task is structured or 
scheduled in such a way that it cannot be accomplished at all or can 
hjy accomplished (inly with great idifficulty. There are infmite 
reasons why a problem exists and ^ork is not performed scrtisfac-/ 
toriiy. Once the Program Director uncovers the reasons, appropri- 
ate corrective action' cAn then be taken. * 

Needless to say, a Program Director capable of objective aelf-ek- 
aminajbion can use the monitoring infftrmadon most effectively. In 
ippnitoring the progress of program activiti^, it may \)e discovered 
that aip^^^ decision is clausing probler{|g. In such a iase, the Pro-, 
gram Director mus^ be willing to reverse that decision if the OSH 
' program is tg stijy on track. Sometimes^ monitoring may Pg^?^^ut 
thi need tootake a hard look*at program (^jective|^and, po4ip^#^^ 
Vchange theilh. 

> . ■' 




Using Illnessf Injury iMita to^Emludte the Program 
Data on occupational illnesses ftnd jnjuries can provide valuable 
feedback fpr the OSH program. They'are a direct mean^re of the 
Jhrogram*s success or failure in achieving its overall objeqtive — a 
reduction in the number and severity of occupational illnesses and , 
Injuries. The section on Accident, Injury, and Iljiness Investigation 
Hid Reporting in this chapter describes an internal system for coV 
•lecting these data. Data collected by sucH a system can be uspd to 
. develop summary reports that compare the present OSH situation , 
with the situation in the piast. Such reports can be invaluable in 
pointing out areas of program success or failure. Si^)me possible 

* breakdowns useful in developing these reports are by: 

\ •^departmenf or college, ' • . 

• canipus, > ; 

• co8trt(r the institution, « 

• type of activity (e.g., sports, research, pedestrian), 

• part of the bo<;ly injured, . 

• severity of injury, 

• property loss, . . 

• type of worker injured (e.g., cjeri^gl, custodial, labyatory), 

• .accident type (e.g., cyt, sprain, frijture), 

• woijk time lost, and 

• severity of hazards detected or corrected. 

These data can be used to eV^luate the program.and to plan for.im- 
proved program effect?ivenessN^ey can also be used to help|lbtain 
more iftoney fot an ^ctive OSPfrprogram. This Jatter point is dis- 
cussed in some detail below. 

Assessing the Cost Effectiveness of the Program 
As mentioned in Chapter U, obtaining adequate funds is a serious 
concern for most OSH programs. Due to limited funds, difficult 
choices must be made. Data rrpm an accurate recordkeeping system 
can be helpfql in allocating resources |o the areas that present the 
most serious injury and illness hazards. 

Tli< ^e ftata can also.be used in efforts to obtain more money. Before 
bui^wg large sums of money for OSH activities, most ad ministra- 
ioTf^A^d to be convinced that^the OSH program is producing 
enough benefits to merit the expenditures rqqufested. Summary 

• tables comparing^ past and present performance can be very {jfer- 
suasive in proving the program's effectiveness in reduwing the num- 
ber aifid severity of injuries and illnesses. These data cfln be sub: 
jected to sophisticated statistical analysisito add (lirther weight to 
the arguments pr«8enlied\Such data- also can be U86d 'to justify in- 
creased exptfndi|u re8 in problem areas. jjpr 

*S«!f. ior I'xampli', I'l'tcwti. I). 'I (.'chniciucH ol Salfly MatmK*tT\n't. MrdiHW ilill. 
Nfw Y(fl'k. I9.tl. iij). «7-Kl. ^' , . ■ ^ '• '* 
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The additionail step of converting reductions in the volume and .se- 
verity of accidents to doljars saved cfin result in the most convinc- 
ing^argument of all. It may not be necessary or possible to prove 
thai every doUa)^^, spent on the QSH program results in a dollar 
saved on th^^^irect and indirect costs o^ occupational injuries and^ 
illnesses. However, it certainly does not hurt the OSH prograni*ft 
funding prospects to prove that sizeable amounts are being saved 
now that would have been wasted if past trends had continued. 
Accidents result in both direct and indirect costs. Direct or insured 
costs include payments f^^r worker's compensation, liability, and 
other' types of insurance necessitated by accidents. If the school is 
partially or totally self-insured, the costs of all medical compensa- J 
tion and liability payments made by the school are direct costs. 
Generally, data on direct costs'can be obtained readily from cam- ^ 
pus records. 

Indirect or uninsured costs are more difficult to estimate. Indirect 
costs due to these incidents, include a number of factors.*^ 

• costs of wages paid for working time'lost by workers who 
/ were not insured; . * . 

• net cost to repaii, replace, or restore material that was 
damaged; 

• cost of wages paid for working time lost by injured workers 
in excess qf worker's compensation payments; 

extra co^t due to overtime work necessitated by the inci- 
dent; ^ 

• cost of wages •paid to supervisors due to activifiigs necessi- ,, 
fated by" the incident; . * 

• wagp/tt)8t8 due to decreased ^utput'by tnjured worker'^fter 

, return to work; ^ ' ' 

• jcft«t of training of a new worker;***' , • 

" u ^ uninsufed medical costs borne by th^ institution^ 

• cost due to time sp^nt by supervisory and clerical W)r)fer8 
on investigations or in processing compensation application 
forrtfe; and « *, * 

• miscellaneous costp such as rental of replaoeqient equip- 
^•Wfent and other coats unique to the individual iticident. 

':Obviou81y» estimating'^indirect costs is a biglask and one thatYould 
not be undertaken in every case. A number ot shortcuts are, 
howeveh, availabte. 

Some employers, simply estimate that thelindirect costs are four 
times'greater thaA the direct costs of inciUents. Thi}? method is easy, 
but the results are .highly mireliabfe. ' 

A more reliable methbcf was developed by Simonds and Grimaldif 

*Siino!is. U. H . niulM (tjinmljBi, "^^ITtr^^^^^^ Hirhnid U. Iiwiii. \\<m\v 

wood. IHiimis. pp, 84.91. 




with the support of the Natjonaj Safety Cowncii. This statistically 
valid system results in^edtirAates'of the direct and indirect costs as- 
sociated with e^ch of the following types of accidents— lost time, 
medical treatment, first .aid, andT)ropefty'damage only. The cost 
estimates are generkfed .through a pilot study at your institution; 
therefore, the costs ar^ geared to yout institution. T,his system re^ 
quires some start-up invesfment^in time and ivaflp9wer.„0'Wie it is 
established, though, accurate cost estimates can be generated with 
little trouble. The only, adjustments Teqjiirfid to maintdin the ac-. 
curacy of the system are those resulting from inflation. ^ 

A somewhat less accurate (because it estimates costs for various 
1 .type's of accidents based on national'averages) and less comprehen- 
sive method is described by Petersen.* Depencftng dn- circum- 
stances, you may be willing to sacrifice some accuracy to avoid tk^ 
work and cost involved in doing the pilot study. 

These then are three methods that can be used to estimate the cost 
of accidents. If you decide to use either of the last two methods. full 
explanations are given in the sources cited. 



♦Petersen. Chapter f). 
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CHAPTER IV, SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 



The person responsible for the campus OSH program needH to know 
whtfre to gip for help in setting up. and maintaining the program. 
Although there are a variety of sources of information, there are 
. only a few good technical sources. The sources listed in this chapter 
are not only informative^ but also specifically applicable to campus 
OSH programs. 

When setting up an OSH prograpi, someone who has already been 
involved in a campus OSH progfani is a good source for general in- 
formation* Program Directors at major universities are excellent 
cohtacts, and thay usually are willing to help in establishing new 
programs. Thi?^ hav^ had direct experience in applying OSH pro- 
gram concepts in a campus setting, and their guidance should be 
helpjfiri. The Coordinating Committee for Environmental Health 
and Safej^on College and University Campuses, which consists of 
QSH Pro» am Directors, 10 an organization with representatives 
Jations that have an interest in campus OSH 
belonging to this particular committee are 
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erofessional as^ciations'offer certain benefits 
to their membel:at^)^^ helpful for a campus program. In 

addition to fi^iiatt^i^tions, private companies offer consulrtng services 
an*d governn\eft™ and' clearinghouses offer lists of publica- 

tions available in any field of interest. At the end of this chapter, 
selected, recomnlepded publications applicable to the program 
elements covered in this manual are listed. 

Associations and Organi^eationg . . - ^^'.^^^ 

A variety of associations related to the field of occupational safety, 
and health offer aid an^membership to univertiiti^ and collej^eirr' 
The following associations, with^representatives on the Coordinat-* 
ing Committee for Environmental Health ancj Safety "on College 
and University Campuses, are probably most interested in helpinj} 
campus OSH pr6gfams: ^ < • 

• Campus Safety Association . . ' 

• American College Health Association * 
American Industrial Hygiene A<^Bociation « . 



^ ■ % ■ / ■ ■ • 

- • Nalional Environmental Health Association 

• American Public Health Association 

• American Occupational Medical Association 
Campus Radiation Safety Officers' Conference 

The first two associations in this group will supply names of consul- 
tants who already have set up campus OSH programs. 

Other associations can be helpful in specific safety or health areas, 
such as fire protection; some of these niajor associations are also 
discussed below. 

CampUs Safety Association 
44 North Michigan A venue 
hicago, Illinois 60611 

he Campus Safety Association, sponsored by the National Safety 
Council, consists of people who are active in campus OSH pro- 
grams. This orgartizaiion will recommend consultants,^who.have 
' functioned as Campus Program Directors, to help in setting up new 
. OSH programs. They also will suggest appropriate resource 
material.' fn addition, various committees haye been organized to 
examine specific health and safety problems, such as laboratory 
safety and fire safety. A national 3-day conference on campus safety 
is held each year, and monographs of these conferences are 
published. The Campus Safety Newsletter is available both to 
members and nonmembers for a nominal fee. 

American College Health ^dciation (AC HA) . 
'^07 Central Street " 



jjvanstvn, Ulinois 6020! 
ACfiA is a clearinghouse for health information. Although 
ACHA's major focus is on health activities, it does have a section ^ 
devoted to campus OSH programs, called Environmental Health 
and Safety. There a^e three types of membership: institutional, in- 
dividual, and associate. Any college or university can become an 
institutional member, with the OSH Program Director bei;ig the 
institution's representative. Individual members usually Are health 
brofe8siona\8 working in college and university health fields. Mem- 
bers of the profession who are not associated with^an institution of, 
higher education can become asspciate members. ' » 
ACHA 'can be Used as a resource for guidelines and standards in ' 
setting up campus OSH program^. Upon request, a survey team, 
consisting of two or three consultants, can visit the institution, 
evaluate the OSH program, make recomniendations, and, as the , 
case may be, certify that the institution's OSH program meets 
ACHA standards. Specific plans a^id modcils that various colleges 
and universities havje used in setting u^ such a program are availa- 
ble. Not or^y does this association aid in setting up a program, but it, 
' also Vill help to keep it operat^al. ^ ^ ^ 

.. ■• , 7a:.':' ' - : - 



Annual meetings, are held, which include problem oriented sessions 
and speakers on various topics. New members Weive a list of arti- 
clea and brochures publishied by the association/a number of which 
are on student hfeJilth services and emergency disaster plans. 

Two specific* ACHA texts of interest are **Recommended Standards 
and Practices for College Health Programs'' and **De\»lo>inent of 
Health Programs for Junior and Community College!.'* In addi- ^ 
tion, legislative information related to health activities is kept cur- 
rent 9nd available for institutional use. Members get a newsletter 
and various mailings from time to time. ^ 

American Industrial Hygiene Association (AIH A) 
475 Wglf Ledges Parkway 
Akron, Ohio 44311 \ 



Thi*q>rofessional society\of industrial hygienipts offers training 
courses and a tec^inicfiM manual in the field of industrial hygiene. *k 
monthly journal, **Americari Industrial Hygiene Journal," is 
available ao both members and nonmembera on .a subscription 
basis. The newsletter ** American Industrial H:!?giene Association'' 
is published bimonthly and distributed to al^l members. 

National Environmental Health Association (NEHA) . 
1600 Pennsylvania ^ 

Denver, Colorado H0203 : ' 

NBHA is an association of sanitarians who work in envit^oiimental 
health fields, irkjluding state and local health departments, liospi- 
tals, and university and college campuses, ^h^^pitarian on cam- 
pus is usually concerned with such matter:^ as food service, solid 
waste, and safety. NEHA accredits colleges and universities that 
offer courses in environmental health and runs a National 
Registration Service for sanitarians. The association also promotes 
' internship progranfs for students. ^ 

NEHA holds an aftnOal conference; works closely with legislators 
to facilitate the exchange of information among its members; and 
* bi-monthly publisher the **Journal of Environmental Health." 

American Public Health Association (APHA) 
1015 18th Street, N.W, 
Washington, p.a 200:)6 

The Aoierican Public Health Association is a professional 
organization with different areas of expertise including an occupa- ^ 
tional safety and health section and a ra(l\ation health section. 
> Anyone interested in public health can be a member. The associ'- 
ation plans special projects, has a clearinghouse of reference 
materials, andean locate experts for p^fople on an informal basis tas 
needed. Communic^tioh and exchange of information is en- 
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couraged by forums, workshops, and periodic meetings. APHA 
publi^h^s the **American Journal of Public Health,'' free to men)- 
ber>s and on sale to nonmembers. A newsletter is published three 

times a year. . . 

,■ " > " . *- 

American Occupational Medical Associatioh (AOM A) 

150 North Wacker Drive ' ^ 

Chicago, lUinoLs 60606 . . / - 

AOM A is oriented toward educating physicians in developing their 
-skills in the fiejd of occupational health. The association accepts 
tpemberships only from physicians and only individual member- 
ships-are granted. AOMA publishes *The Journal of Occupational 
Medicine*' monthly and also distributes a newsletter to its mem- 
bers. 

» ■ ♦-• 

■ ■ . -4m ■ 

QampuH Radiation Safety Officers* Conference 

This association of campus radiation safety officers holds a mdjor 
conference every 2 years, the proceedings of which are published. 
The group's coordinator is located at the California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Califorfiia. - 

Health Physics Society (HPS) . 
4720 Montgomery Lane, Suite 506 

Bethesda, Maryland 20014 ? . 

HPS's membership is devoted to the science of protecting mankind 
and the environment from unwanted radiation wposure. They pre- 
sent annual technical meetings and midyear topical symposia 
and publish a monthly journal, **Health Physics. ' The American 
Board of Health Physics certifies health physicists by exaniination. 

* ■. ' . ' ♦ * 

American Society of Safety^ Engineers^ (ASSE) 
^850 BuBse Highway J - . 

Park Ridge, Ulinqis 60068 

The purpose of this association is to marftain a high level of 
knowledge and competence in the safety prolusion. To bec6me a 
member, *one mu»t be working as a safety profOBsional— for facto- 
ries, mines, insurance companies, or governmentll and educational 
. institutes. Hence, the focus is on.a specific ptofeStton rather than on 
a specific industry or safety component. 

The society conducts educational programs anp holds conferences. 
It publishes a monthly magazine- and a "Consultant Directory," 
which lists people in thb field who.have expertisejm various areas of 
safety.^ ' ' • / ' 
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National Association of College and University Business Officers 

(NACUBO) ^ . 

One Dupont Circle, Suite 510 

Washingt<^ D C. 20036 ' ' 

NACUBO is ^ri associatit^* whose membership is reserved to busi- 
ness officers of accredited colleges and universities. As an organiza- 
tion of business officefs,^it deals mostly with financial matters and 
assists colleges and universities in setting up any kind of program or 
department', not necessarily one in occupational safety and health. 
A committee examines OSH legislation and its impa(ft on institif« 
tions. Books ofi business administration and government contracts 
and grants are available to members; a newsletter is published. 

^. • ■ ' \ 

Association of Physical Plant Administrator^ of Universities and 
Colleges (APPAUC) 

'l l Dupont Circle, Suite 250 ^ 
Washington, D C 20036 ' ^ 

APPAUC is a membership orgapjzaUon ..fo/ colleges and univer- 
sities whpseyf^us is on physical plant administrators-^usually 
>Hdneej>^ffcharge of maintarinin^ the campus buildings, grounds, 
heabrntTand electricity. Members of APPAUC are the colleges and 
universities; their representative are the Physical Plant Directors. 
The Physical Plant Director may or may not have the OSH pro- 
gram under his jurisdiction; however^ safety procedures are dis- 
cussed. Seminai-8 and workshops are h^ld periodically. A file of con- 
sulting experts on safety is available to an institution for a fee, The 
consultants are private firms or retired Physical Plant Directors. 
The association publishes a newsletter, "Safety Tips,'' and other ar- 
ticles on campus safety. / y 

National Fire Protection Association (N.FPA) 
470 AHar\tic Avenue ^ 

Boston^ Massachusetts 02110 ^ 

This^nonprgfit organization studies and reports information for the 
purp*08e of fil^^OTBvenlion. Anyone can be a member, and receive a 
Icatalogue of i^the publications available on fire safety. This as- 
sociation is reii^f^onsible for writing the codes aijd stahdards on fire 
safety. iPires are researched both foi^ the association's ov#ti purposes 
and for federal agencies, nursing homes, or a^^yone on a contract 
basis. / 

NFPA has posters and pamphlets on general fire safety, which are 
available to the jpublic. Fire safety seminars are coYiducted, and lec- 
turers are available for a fee. Films (technical and general) on such 
subjecyLas home fire safety, fire department training, and high-riSe 
buildi^ fire safety are for sale. 
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A number of mfegazines are published: **PMre Technology,** a scien- 
tific magazine idesigned for fire prevention engineers; **Fire Jour-j 
nal/* a bimonthly magazine designed for firemen and fire marshals 
that deals with statistics, fire reports, new techniques, and all **free 
services** in general; **Fire Command,** a monthly magazine geared 
to fire administrators and professionals, but available |to members 
and honmembers by subscription, with feature^ and articles on the 
technical aspects of thie various fire standard^*' 

University Risk Management Insurance Association 

■ ■ ♦■ . ♦ 

This is an association of college and un^^rsity representatives who 
work on insurance matters. There are only institutional member- 
ships, and any institution can be a member. Member delegates are 
designated from those responsible for risk, management and in- 
surance. This association is concerned with insurance problems and 
specific concerns affecting risk such as design of handrails and 
guardrails. An annual conference is held, and a newsletter is 
published. , 

International Association of College and University 
Security Directors 
' c/o Jame$ ^. McGovern 
RO. Box 98127 

Atlanta, Georgia 30329 ^ ^ ' 

The membership of this association is limited to directors of ^ 
security departments or law ptofessors. The areas of interest oh* 
campus are parking, locking doors, and resident safety. There are 
courses and seminars throughout the year, as well as an annual 
convention. A bimonthly journal, "Campus Law Enforcement Jour- 
nal,** is available. 

Private Companies 

A number of private consulting firms can offer assistance in setting 
up a formal OSH program. (No specific recomeadations are given 
- here.) Exercise caution and care in deciding what type of technical 
expertise is heeded, who is, best qualified to offer this expertise,' and 
^ what can be afforded. Although some campus officials believe that 
these corkpltants are so **industry** oriented that they cannot-be 
useful in consulting wkh a university U)^r college oh its OSH pro^* 
^'gram, this depends upon the consultant. For technical matters^ 
particularly regarding the handling of OSHA standards, private 
consultants: are extremely helpful in instructing schools on proper 
inspection techniques and on assuring a campus of being in com- ♦ 
pliance. ' ^ * ■ ^ \ ^ 

^Insurance companies also (!an be considered as a source of some 
asisistance and information for campus OSH Program Uii^e^;tors. An 
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insurance representativ^is usually sent out to the campus to inspect- 
the area before the insurance policy is isi^ued. At the same time, he, 
c^n make reopmmenyations as to wh^ie potential hazards exivSt and 
how to improve working conditions, Som.etimes an aj^ent c-^n send a 
specialist to the carl^pus for purposes of inspecti()h and consulta- 
tion. The specialist may be anVxpert in firfe protection; occupational 
safety, or environmental health. The fee for such a servke is usually . 
built into the premium. Caution. m^ust also be exercised in relying on 
the advice of an insurance agent; because an insurance agent's 
orientation is toward the insula rjce aspects, next OSHA compliance 
or general safety procedures, sStiJeinsurance convsu.ltants may over- 
look areas that sho.uld be con&i'derqd in a c'ampus OSH program. In 
additio^n to consultation, insurance companies provide a variety of 
films, )$imphlets, and brochures on safety^an^. health topics. 



Cle^riligliouses 



With th^e.feiifipDtion of some of the associations, such as the Ameri- 
can Colife^e HKEfalth Association and the Canipus Safety Associ- 
ation, thefjl are'no^clearinghouses for information specifically and 

exclusively on caThpus occupational safety and health, * 

^ ■ -.1 ■■ . ■ 

There are,, hovVever^ clearinghouses that 'can be used to cover 

specific technical i^ft)rm#itiori that could be of value to Program^ 

Directors. Three such clearinghouses af^ described below: 

■; . ■ ^ • " . * * 

National Library of Medicine — Tax Line 

This js a com()Uter-bafeed'*/ile, rather than a cleajringhouse, per se» 
Tox Line has everything from abstracts to original articles^ on such 
topics as .d-jfUgs, chemicals, pesticides, and envipontnerital pollu- 
tants. Information can be (Obtained on a walk-in basis at the nearest" 
m-edicQl library;. ,by contacting the Toxicology Inforfhation 
R^bonsrC*m^?^ Oak HidgeSjational Laboratory, P.O. Box^X, Oak 
Ridgp, Teitne^e, or by calling their^ Washington, I). C. nua^ber: 



National Institute for Occuimtioj^ 
Information Center (NtOSHTIi 

This ci 
office i 
Labo;*a 
45226, o 
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current 
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has a soiall office 
ncityiayff^ F()r i 
8, Nli||E4676 Co| 

one (&l5pH4-8;32a?i 
ng environ|pent caj 
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Educational ^i^ource 

ERIC is part of JV. 
vcentral gatherin 




if^fi i with tly6 main 
_ j^^ljRrtbert^jTaft 

*^ioK on safety f^f-^' -'^^ 
liscifen.teT^! 




• • ■(includin^^^ libraries) have nficrofiche of their infornrtation/ 

. MorithWERfC. publishes *'Reso^ Education/* which is in- 

. • ' * dexed-by subject miatter and describes what publications/including 
. educafcibnal publication's on health.aftd safety^ can be obtained. For 
V the.:Index :io Resounc^s in Education; write the Superintendent of. 
' / . ! •Documents,^UrS> (ioye^nn^ Printing Office, Washington, U.C. 

:j ^/©ov^rnni^n^t Agencies \ * 

• V.\ . r • TWo^f^eral agencies aiPe cjirectly involved witli OSH activities: the 

of He^tii, Education, and Welfare's National In- 
rt ''' ' "'Vkitute foi^ Occupational :Siifety and Health (NIOSH) and the U.S. 
. tfepWnmentVof Labor's, 6ccupati^^^^ Safety and Health Adminis* 
tration.(OSHA). o l 



V ^^^f NIOSH, located" th, Rockvrtle^ ;Maryland, Morgantown, West. 
^_ '^c? Virginia, and Ci^jcinnati, OKio, offers various training materials. It 

" wqulibe beneficial ta be? placed ()n the NIOSH mailing list for it<> 

. publications ^(e.gJ? criteria tdocUnients,. health and .safety guides). ' 
r Althoyugl^f^t a primary fuhcti^in, NIOSH will, from time to time, 
' ()ffer/W)nj^j/ltatioi| ^ on X)SH . programs in addition to its 

- / te(fd'lyirt)^ulate(^^ evaluations. Such consultation 

* would. Wou all inf^ 



• ' . : ^. OfeHA, located Washington, offer^v brochures gn various 

' --i '^"^4^^^^ ma'terials published in the Federal Register, training and 

ir^fifev!i\»_^^^ requirements, and specific regulations, 11ieir 

^V' can be obtained from the OSH A Regional Offices. 

. -L^r^^ has a state plari, write 1|o your state occupational safetiy 

health agency.- They cap supply helpful inform^ition of OSH 
^ *TggulStions. . 

^Xn^^^H and GiSHA Regional Offices ^ ^ 

^ *. -.0 r^^^ foUpwiiiK NIOSH and OSHA regional officcH can provide infor- 
mation on the Occujiational Safety and Health Act including 
■ f. que8ti([)n,s on standards interpretations and voluntary compliance 
' information, as well as cx)pies of the OSHA Standards, the Act, 
■ Employee Rights Posting Notice, and publications. 

ifJlOSH REGIONAL OFFICES . , 

DHEW, Region I (CT,JV1E, MA, NH, RI, VT) 
\ Govertiment Center (JFK l^ederal Building) , . 
. Boston, MA ()22();r ^ • 

Tel.: (il7/22;j-666H/9 
- DHEW, Region ir(NJ, NY, PR, VI) . , 
26 Federal Plaza . ' 

New Vwk, NY- 10007 . * 

•Tel.: 212/2fi4.2486/8 • ^ 
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DHiEW, Region HI (DK.-pC.'MD, VPf; VA, WV) 
3525 Market Street, P.O. Box 13716 
'Philadelphia, PA 161OI 

Tel.: 215/596-6716. . • 

• DI^EW, Region IV *(AL, EL, GA, K'Y, MS, NC, SC, TH) 

■ lOl Marietta Tower, Suite 5()2B ' - 
„ Atlanta, G A 30323 •* * 

Tel.: 404/221.-2396' . 

DHEW, Region V (IL, IN, MI, MN, OH, WI) 
, 300 South Wacker Drive . 
-Chicago, JL «0606 J . ' 

, Tel.: 312/886-3881 , . 

. DHEW, Region VI (AR, LA, NM, OK TX) 

•1200 Main Tower Building, Room 170()-A , • 
:, Dallas, O^X 75202 

' .■ Tel^.: 214/655-3081 . * • 

DHEW, Region VII (lA, KS, MO, NE) * - 

601 East 12th Street- . 
Kansas iQ^ty, M6 64106 ' . 

Tel.:>lj!^J74/5332 • _ ' , > 

DHfeW, B«gk.'n (CO, MT, NI^SD, UT, WY) ^ ^ 
^ 11037 Felderta\ Building 

Denver, CD 80294 . ' ^ • . ' 

Tel.: 303/837-3979 

. DHEW, Region IX (AZ, CA, HI, NV) * • 

50 United Nations Plaza . > . ( 

San. Francisco, OA 94102 • s ) 

Tel.: 415/556-3781 ■- 1 ' 

DHEW, Region X(AK, II), OR, WA) • "/ A * 
1321 Second Avenue (Arcade BuiW4og)^ ' ^ 

Mail Stop 502 

Seattle, WA 98101 . . 

■ Tel.: 206/442-0530 ' _ • ' ; .' 

. .<.,■ - .r- . /\ ■ 

■ ■ JR. * 

OSHA KEGIONAL OFFICES ' ♦ 

(States in Regions are the sarwe as above) *- 

* OSHA, Region I ■ ' , 

JFK Building, Room 1804 . ' . 

I , Boston, MA 02203 y ' 

* Tel.: 6 17/223-67.1 2/U 

OSHA, Region II . 
1615 Broadway (1 Astor Plaza), Room 3445- 
. New York, NY 10036 • | , 

Tel.: 212/97h6941/2 . • ' 
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Se^le.WA 98174 > 
**l^el.:.2())tff?^5-5^;}() 



OSHA; Region III . x . , . ' " 

15220 Gateway Center, WM^^ Market Stfeet 

Philadelphia, PA 19104 ■ * " 

Tel.: 215/596-1201 ^ . : 

'OSHA, Region IV « • 
V^lb Peachtree Street, N.K., Suite 587 

. Atlanta', GA ;K)309 . 
Tel.: 404/526-3573/4 or 2281/2 . 

OSHA Region V •. 

230 S. Dearborn, 32nd V\o6v , 

Chicago, I L 60604 

Tel.: 312/353-4716/7 / 

OSHA, Region VI 
- .555 Griffin Square Building, Room 602 
Dallas, TX 75202 / ' ' • . 

Tel.: 2H/749-2477/8/*Hv 256^ " . . 

OSHA, Region. VII . 

Federal Building, Room'-3000, 91J .-Walnut Street. 
Kansa.s City, MO 64106 
Tel.: 816/;J74-5861 

OSHA, Region VIII 

Federal Building, Room 15010, 1961 St().ut Street 
Denver, GO 80202 . ; 

Tel.: 303/837-.3.883 , ' ." * 

OSHA, Region IX . 

9470 Federal Building, 450 Golden Gate Avenue 
. Post Office box 36017 . 
San Francisco, C A 94102 
Tel.: 4.15/556-0.584 

OSHA, Region X " * \ 

6048 Federal Office. Byilding, 909 First Avenue 




Educational I^esource Centers ■ \ ■ . 

NIOSH has funded the following schools. coHeges, and uiviversitfes 
for the purpose of developing educational programs for occupa- 
\» tional health specialists. . . 

V ThE University qf Texas Health Science SJenter • 
. KIIbox 20186 . , ■ ' 

Houston. TX 7702.5 

(713) 792-4300 , ' ' • . 
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The Johns Hopkins University . I v i 
"School of Hygiene and Pifblic Healtn 
,615 North Wolfe Street ^ • 

Baltimore, MD 21205 

(301) 935-3720' or 3537 

Department of Environmental Sciences and Engineering '\ 

School of'Public Health . ^ . 

tJniversity of North Carolina ' 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 

(919) 966-10^3 ■ . ■ 

. . * . 

Departmefnt of Environmental Health , * • 

University of Washington 

Seattle, WA 98195 • ' * • ♦ f ' 

(206) 5.43-6991 * 

DeparimeQt Environmental Health' • 

University of Cincinnati i 

CoJ|lege of Medicine ^ 

3223 Eden Avenue ' * 

Cincinnati; OH 45267' ' 

(M3) 872-5701 ' \ 

Harvard University 
School of Public Health / 
^ 665 Huntington Ay^ue ^ * - 
Hpston, MA 02115 . - ^ ' ' 
(617) 73>1260 • 

'UiiivdfSHv of Miftnesota * ^ ' 

School of miic health 
420 Delaware §treet, S.E. 
Minneapolis/ MN 55455 
(6I2y.W8080 



Department of Family & Community Medicine 
.University of Ari\ona Health Sciences Center 
Tucson, A?Jii^2 
(602) 882-^244 




School of Public 

University bf pillf!)is SV^tl\irW^ca\ Center 
RO. Box 69 
Chicago, IL 
(312) 996-7 
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University of Utah 
Medical Center ** 
Room BC 106 DFCM 
Salt Lake City, UT 84132 , 
(801), 58 J -87 19 ' . 

Mt. Sinai School of "Medicine 
1 Gustave Levy Place 
New York, NY 10029 * 
(212) 650-6174 
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' GLOSSARY • 

ACT: The Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 that re- 
quires en^ployers to ppovide work places free from recognized 
hazards that are causing or likely to cause death or serious physical 
harm. 

ABATEMENT PROCEDURES: Measures designed to control or 
eliminate hazards; corrective actions. • 

CM1PUS: The facilities associated with a college or university. In 
a multi-campu^ school, such as the University of California, this 
would refer to the facilities associated with one major unit such as 
the University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) rather than the 
entire university. • • 

CORRECTIVE ACTION PLAN: A wriUen presentation of £he cc*^ 
rective action tl^at will be undertaken during a stated tiijtie frame. 
See Exhibit 7. 

CORRECTIVE ACTIONS: Program activities designed to^emedy 
the violations and hazards that were identified through inspections, 
accident investigations, or other means. 

EMPLOYEE: A person hired by a college or university to. work for 
wages or salary, either full-time or part-time. Faculty and students 
who work full- or part-time are include^under this term. 
EMPLOYER: k college or university that hires one or more per- 
-sons to work for wages or salary. 

EVALUATION: The periodic review of the direction, effectiveness, 
and efficiency of a program. , 
FIR^T AID: One-tinje treatment and subsequent observation of 
minor scratches, cuts,' burns, splinters, etc., that do not ordinarily 
require .medical care — even though jprov'ided by a physician. 
High POTENTIAL ACCIDENT: An accident in which,'under 
similar or slightly different circumstances, serious injtrry or serious 
property damage could result. 

HIGH RISK ENVIRONMENT: Ai) area in which there are a large 
number or variety oT serious hazards present. 

r IMMINENT DANGER VIOLATIONS: Existing dangers that 
coi^d rtasonably be expected to* cause death or serious physical 
harm. ^ . * 

INSTITUTION: Any educational institution offering courses 
above the high school level, which may or may not lead to a»degre€<. 



This includes colleges, universities, community or junior colleges, 
and vocational schools. , 

JOB SAFETY ANAL YSIS: A special technique for identifying and 
developing measures to control the hazards inherent in a specific 
job^. See Exhibit 8. ' . 

LOCK OUT PROCEDURES: Procedures for disconnecting or de 
energizing machinery to ensure safety during repair and mainte- 
nance. • . y 

LOG OF OCCUPATIONAL INJURIES AND JLLNESSES:, 
Required OSHA-200 form for classifying oc^^upational injuries and* 
illnesses on which is noted the extent and outcome of each case. A 
\ recordable case must be entered on the log. 

MONITORING: The day-to-day i-eview of program activities to 
jdetermine the extent to which progress is being.made toward meet- 
ing program objectives'. 

NIOSH: National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health, 
(U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare^Jl 

NONSERIOUS VIOLATIONS: Unsafe conditions or acts that 
probably would not cause death or serious physical harm but would 
have a direct or immediate relationship to the salFety and health of 
employees. ' , ^ 

OSH: Acronym for the generic ^phrase occupational safety and 
health; it need not necessarily have a direct relationship to OSHA. 

OSHA: Occupational Safety Snd Health Administration (U.S. 
Department of Labor). ^ . 

OSHA' i^E VIEW COMMISSION: An indepe^ent agency whdse 
members Rfe appointed by the President. Its pui;pose is to .adjud^ 
cate dispi/tes between arijwrfployer and an employee or the Secre- 
tary of Labor. ' 

OS// Pi?OGi?AMST/lFF; The full-time, or collateral personnel, or^ 
both who have OSH respon^ibijities and who report to the Program 
Director. ' 

PROGRAM ADMINISTRATOR: The high-level administrator, 
who is responsible for pverseeing the OSH program. The Program 
Director reports to the program administrator. f 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR: The person responsible for coordinating 
,all OSH program activities. . ( 

RECORDABLE INJUR Y/ILLNESS: An injur>or illne^js that-fits 
OSHA^s definitions of injuries and illnesses and that must be 
recoVded on OSHA forms. See Exhibits 12 and 13. , 

f RULES AND REGULJ^TIONS: Written procedures distributed to 
employees to provide direction in meeting safety and health regula- 
tions. ^ • • * , 



SERIOUS VIOLATIONS: Existing dangers' that probably could 
cause death or serious physical harm. 

SUMMARY OF OQCUPATION^tl ^INJURIES AND ILL- 
NESSES: Required OSHA form 200 that must be posted in a con- 
spicuous place for employee observation. ' 

SUPPLEMENTARY RECORD OF OCCUPATIONAL IKS: 
JURIES AND ILLNESSES: The OSHA 101 form designed to V 
supplement the accident information on the OSH log. Worker's 
compensation or other insuraYice farms may be used instead^ o( ' 
OSHA 101-if the same information is recorded. 
WILLFUL VIOLATIONS: Violations committed intantionally or 
viblations that the eniployer has/not made a reasonable effort to * 
^rrect. i'^'*^ • 1 



